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Throughout the By-Product Coke Fields of this country, 
“Connersville” and “superior service. are synonymous—when- 
ever Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters are being considered. 


Connersville products are installed in every plant where efficiency, 
economy and durability are recognized as prime features in Gas 
Pump or Exhauster service. 


‘ 

| | Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters 
i 

| 


Connersville Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters range in 
capacity from 25 to 40,000 cu. ft. per minute, with a pressure 
range of from % to 10 pounds. 


They can be used for handling gas, air, steam, etc. 


Write for catalog 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO. 


HICAGO ONNERSVILLE, IN NEW YORK 


14 Liberty Street 
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Plants Slowing Down as Buyers Lag 





& 


Blast Furnaces Blowing Out in East and South While Steel Works Take it Ea: y 


Price Readjustments Continue 


Fair Tonnage Coming Out for 


Current Needs— Export Business in Sight 


a agp and. consumers of irom and; steel 
P lave not yet succeeded in getting squared away 

on their course for 1919. Waiting remains the 
order of the day. Everyone agrees that if the con 
sumptive needs of the country are filled, there will be 
no lack of business or prosperity this year. General 
confidence in existing prices, however, has not yet 
been established, with the result that buying lags except 
for immediate needs. This situation, admittedly tem 
porary, has reached the stage where it is having an 


effect on mill and furnace operations. 


In the Pittsburgh district, steel 

works are operating at an average 

Plant i w Fs 

O : of 70 per cent capacity. Sheet mill 
perations =. ctivities are above the av erage, their 


rate being 80 per cent; plate mills 
continue to roll practically at capacity. Shape mills, 
on the other hand, are running very light. An im 
portant producer in the Chicago district is now ship 
ping about 85 per cent of its former tonnage. M 1] 
superintendents are finding that it no longer is neces 
sary to strain every nerve to maintain capacity opera- 
tion and from the works standpoint, the existing 
breathing spell is welcome after three years of fever 
ish activity. Blast furnaces are blowing out freely; 
in the south fourteen stacks are either cold or banked 
and the same is true of an equal number in the east. 
What interest there is in the market, 
centers in the raw materials, espe 

Raw nr : 
f cially pig iron, coke and ferroalloys. 
Materials The release of pig iron producers 
from government control, coupled 
with new freight rates, is resulting in new market 
alignments. Buffalo 
again becoming powerful factors in the New York 
district, owing to the fact that the freight rate from 
Buffalo to the metropolitan territory is lower than 
the rate from Pittsburgh. As a result, the market 
on No. 2 foundry, containing 1.75 to 2.25 per cent 


silicon,, may. be quoted at $34.10 $35.30, delivered 


furnaces, for instance, are 


w York and Brooklyn Inquiries for 5000 ton 
of foundry iron for delivery during the first half 
are now pending in New York The first acknowl 


edgment of sales of southern No. 2 foundry iron in 


small lots at $31, Birmingham, has come from a 


leading producer, which is said to have 50,000 tons 
of basic and foundry iron on its yards. Chicago pro 
ducers have swung their pig iron prices into lin 
with a reduction of $3 per ton his reduction ha 


been applied, in certain cases, to existing contracts 
The cancellation of war restrictions on ferro imports 


an exceedingly mixed price situa 


has brought about 


tion. It is now reported that some resale 70 per cent 
ferromanganese is available as low as $7 he 


quantities involved, however, are small, which per 


mits leading sellers to continue to quote $225 a to 
delivered Resale 50 per cent ferrosilicon also is 
vailable at $125 
Sales of sheets show some increase 
ais in Pittsburgh but Youngstown mills 
Finished 4 ; 
: re very short of orders Moderate 
Materials .: ; 
export activity continues Japan, 
which is actively pushing its ship 
building program, has placed 35,000 tons of plates in 


1 


the Chicago district and also has ordered 10,000 tons 
of basic pig iron from a valley furnac \merican 
representatives of the French government are busy 
issuing substitute specifications to cover unfilled ton 
nage remaining on shell bar contracts. Shipments 
against these contracts will be completed by the end 
of the first quarter. There is a fair export demand 
for wire but producers are hampered by inability to 


obtain ship space. Domestic inquiry for plates, shapes 


and bars is light. Demand for track fastenings con 


tinues strong. Rail buying is light The Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad has asked for bids 
on 1000 box cars. 

Government control of coke production will be 
withdrawn Feb. 1 and while there has been no 


extensive shading, prices appear weak 
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How to Keep Wages Up 


UCH discussion relative to the continuance 
M of present high wages seems to lack full 

appreciation of what constitutes a high wage. 
To the worker who has a certain number of hours 
per day or week to sell, the rate per hour or day 1s 
the important point, as giving him a definite num- 
ber of dollars for his necessities or luxuries. To 
the employer the actual number of dollars paid per 
week to the worker is not a matter of concern. 
What really counts with him is the quantity of out- 
put by the worker over which his wage is to be 
spread. 

Thus five dollars per day to a man producing five 
completed articles in a day is a high wage com- 
pared with the same sum paid another man who 
can produce 10 of the same articles in a day. To 
the workers, the wage is the same. To the em- 
ployer, the second man costs only half as much, 
since the wage, figured as a cost factor, is only half 
as great on each article. 

This view of the situation furnishes the key to 
the question of maintaining present wage levels. 
lf limitation of output is to prevail, employers can- 
not afford to continue present rates if prices for 
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completed work go lower. But if the worker will 
produce more and thus spread his wage, which is 
cost to the employer, over a larger output, the em- 
ployer can continue the present rate without loss. 

An illustration of this is found in steel erection 
costs in New York. They are lower now than they 
were 10 years ago although actual wages have 
doubled in that time. This is because the men are 
now producing more per dollar of wages than they 
did 10 years ago. When labor leaders realize that 
production can be increased in order to maintain 
high wages, the question will be solved. 





Minerals and World Peace 


HE United States has nothing to gain through 

the international control of minerals which has 

been suggested as necessary for the fulfillment 
of the purpose of the league of nations. On the con- 
trary, a survey of the mineral wealth of the world 
points unmistakably to the conclusion that the United 
States would have more to lose than to gain through 
such an arrangement. England and France and some 
of the less powerful nations are reported to be in 
favor of the plan which would insure all nations a 
certain proportion of the world’s minerals, but the 
United States has adequate supplies, as demonstrated 
by the experiences of the war. It is argued in cer- 
tain quarters, however, that this question is so closely 
related to the purpose of the league of nations that 
some sort of control over the disposition of minerals 
is necessary to avert future international discord. 
But, clearly, if the United States made any such 
arrangement it would be through altruistic motives and 
not with a view to strengthening its own position. 

Dr. C. K. Leith, mineral adviser to the war indus- 
tries board, recently pointed out that the world’s 
annual production of minerals approximates 1,700,- 
000,000 tons, over 90 per cent of which consists of 
coal and iron. About two-thirds of this amount is 
used within the countries where the minerals are 
produced. The mineral production of the United 
States amounts to one-third of the total. Our ex- 
portable surplus of copper and petroleum dominates 


the world. 
steel, coal, silver, sulphur, phosphates, cement, ura- 
nium and radium are stated to “constitute an impor- 
tant but not a dominant factor in the world’s trade,’ 
while among the minerals of which our exportable 
surplus is not an important factor in world trade are 
lead, zinc, aluminum and bauxite, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, pyrite and fluorspar. The United States must 
depend upon other nations for tin, nickel, platinum 
and metals of the platinum group, according to Mr. 
Leith. Minerals for which the United States will 
depend on foreign sources for a considerable fraction 


Our exportable surpluses of iron and 


> 


of its supplies include antimony, vanadium, zirconium, 
graphite and cobalt. Nitrates, excepting potassium 
nitrates, potash, manganese, chromite and magnesite 
were mainly imported, but the war led to the develop- 

















ment of domestic sources until the United States 
will be independent of other nations, so far as these 
minerals are concerned, if an adequate tariff is en 
acted. 

It will be seen from Mr. Leith’s analysis that the 
United States is self-sustaining to a preponderating 
degree. The international control! of minerals pro 
poses to insure equitable distribution of certain min- 
erals such as tungsten, vanadium, platinum and gold 
of which there may be a world shortage; to divide 
markets such as iron, steel and coal, in order to pre- 
vent international difficulties due to unrestricted com- 
petition; to maintain equilibrium of price; to serve as 
a means of disciplining any nation that might not 
conform to the world league’s code and to mitigate a 
world shortage of ships by allocation of ship space 

There are many considerations which no doubt 
will enter into the subject when it is discussed at 
Paris. The result may have a vital bearing on the 
future prosperity of American business interests. The 
great question is whether this nation should give up a 
commanding position with respect to the control of 
important mineral resources to guarantee lasting 
peace in the family of nations. 





American Business is Honest 


Y no means does the business world accept as 
B just the position the federal trade commission 
and its individual members have taken at differ- 
ent times on economic questions. Nevertheless it is 
refreshing and wholesome to hear one of its members 
praise business. Proper praise, neither extravagant 
uor underdone, is in itself a constructive agency, just 
as is adverse criticism where it is directed in the right 
channels with a power at hand to develop the 
required remedy. A correct perspective, an absence of 
any narrow or personal prejudice and a complete 
knowledge of the subject being discussed are requisites 
for a critical review that is deserving of considera- 
tion. There have been times when the trade com- 
mission did not surround itself with these essentials. 
William B. Colver, chairman of the commission, 
did have the facts and figures at hand, and used them 
to goo <dvantage, however, in an address he deliv- 
ered in Washington recently before members and 
guests of the Commercial club. Mr. Colver went on 
record with the statement that American business is 
eminently fair. He produced evidence to support h’ 
case. Too little of this sort of evidence is uttered by 
representatives of government bodies which wield 
a strongly regulatory power over business and for 
that reason it is a pleasure to devote attention to 
remarks made by Mr. Colver. 
3ecause American business is fair, said Mr. Colver, 
this nation may expect to prosper during recon 
struction when the world is looking for markets where 
it can get a square deal. Since 1914, ‘when the 
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federal trade commission was organized, Mr. Colver 
explained, but 916 complaints have been received of un 
fair practices Not all of the concerns cite | were ouilty 
Complaints not yet settled total 145 ormal charges 
have been issued in but 165 cases, of which 125 
have been disposed of During the life of the com 


mission but 115 firms have been ordered to retrain 
from unfair practices 
firms admitted their unfairness ive 
the federal courts. 

“This record is almost astounding and shows graph 
ically the fairness of business in this country,” de 
clared Mr. Colver 
eminently fair.” 


Mr. Colver went on to assert that the impression 


that the commission is antagonistic to business is 
erroneous, pointing out that if the commission de 
stroyed: business there would be no need for the com 
mission, and that such a policy would be suicide pure 
and simple. The attitude Mr. Colver took on this 
occasion was pre eminently sensible, nad I s to be 
hoped it represents a pi ictice that vill be followe | 
more generally in the future by t nission fo 
it cannot be denied that the impression does prevail 


that the commission in general has not been as jus 


to business as it might have been 


The Power o 


NE result of hight r freight rates 18 coming to 
be increasingly evident as the country emerges 
from war to peace Phe onet cost oO 
ransportation the greater the isolation of one indus 
trial center from others With a SS freight rat 
on pig iron from Birmingham to C1 so southert 
furnaces have competed for years. Wit! $5 rate as 
now exists it is much more difficult, under present 
costs, for that section to come north with its wares 
in competition with producers on the lakes 
In the formation of an export steel corporation 


} 


by independent producers one large western inde- 


pendent did not become a member because present 


freight rates imposed a barrier between it and the 
industries in the East that made it seem wise to re 
main out and seek its own export outlet 

It develops that manufacturers of bar iron in 
the East and West are on a widely different basis, so 
much so that it was difficult even under war condi 
tions to unify them and to formulate a price schedule 
to fit the widely different conditions 

The direct result of the present hedule of rates 
in a country of such tremendous distances that 
increasing isolation is being brought about. Each 
steel mill, blast furnace and coke plant is roping off 
a territory of its own in which it can claim supreme 
control of distribution and beyond which it can 


not easily go for customers unless in meeting compe- 


tition it absorbs the high cost of transportation. 
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Pig Iron 

ie: se ow awake eee $32.20 
Bessemer, Pitteburgh ........... 33.60 
ante, FRA <ccdcewececees $1.40 
Pi. sdsenuksecu ce bebe 30.00 
Basic, delivered eastern Pa...... 33.90 
Basie, Buffalo, furmace......... 30.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ......... 32.90 
Malleable, Chicago, furmace...... 31.50 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace....... 31.50 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa... 35.40 
No. 1X, eastern delivered Phila... 37.90 
No. 2, valley, Pittsburgh ....... 32.40 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace.. 31.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... 31.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace... $2.25 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace... 31.00 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila...... 36.15 
No. 2X, eastern, N. J. tidewater, 35.25 to 36.55 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo furnace. . 32.25 
No. 2 plain, del. Philadelphia.... 34.90 
No. 2 pain, N. J. tidewater :4.00 te 35.30 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham 32.25 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... Bh 

No. 2 southern, Chicago ........ 7 
No. 2 southern, Phila. ......... 

No. 2 southern, Cleveland ...... 

No. 2 southern, Boston ........ 

No. 2 southern, St. Louis ...... 


Virginia, No. 2X, furnace ....... 34.50 to 35.50 


Virginia, No. 2X, Phila. ........ 38.75 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City 39.15 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston ....... 40.25 
Gray Forge, valley, Pittsburgh.... 30.40 
Gray Forge, eastern Pa......... 53.90 
Silveries, 8%, furmace.......... 44.50 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago..... 48.80 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%,« Chicago. 49.50 
Low phos. standard, Phila....... 51.00 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace...... 48.00 to 50.00 
Low phos. standard, Pittsburgh... 51.40 


. 35.70 to 36.00 
35.50 


Charcoal, Superior, Chicago 
Charcoal, Superior, Buffalo 


Charcoal, southern to 2 per cent 
silicon, furmace .......e+e++ 48.00 
Coke 
(At the ovens) 
Connellsville furnace ........... $6.00 
Connelisville foundry ........... 7.00 
Pocahontas fwmace .....ccceece 8.00 
Pocahontas foundry ..........+. 8.00 
New River foundry.......c.cc0e: 8.00 
New River fumace......ccccces 8.00 
Wise county furnace............ 7.25 
Wise county foundry............ 8.25 
Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, 70 per cent de- 
livered ..-- $200.00 to 225.00 


Spiegel, 16 per cent fur., spot. 67.50 
Spiegel, contracts, furmace........ nominal 
Ferrocarbon, titanium, carloads, 

NE. GD oc ccccchccces 200.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, spot 

and contract delivered . 125.00 to 135.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent........ 54.00 
Bessemer. ferrosilicon, 11 per cent........ 57.30 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 12 per cent........ 60.60 

Ferrosilicon prices at Ashland, Ky., Jackson and 


New Straitsville, 0. 
Semifinished Material 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $43.50 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ...... 47.50 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ....... 43.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... ° 43.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 43.50 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........... 57.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ........... 60.00 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $47.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ....... 47.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 47.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 47.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown...... $46.00 
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lron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON PAGE 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 

Wire rods, Pittsburgh ........... $57.00 

Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh....... 2.70¢ 

Sheared skelp. Pittsburgh........ 3.00c¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


(In cents per pound) 


Structural shapes, Pitts......... 2.80¢ 
Structural shapes, Phila. ....... 3.045¢ 
Structural shapes, N. Y. ....... 3.07e 
Structural shapes, Chgo. ........ 3.27¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago ..........- 3.52¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.00¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ....... 3.245¢ 
Tank plates, New York ........ 3.27¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh...... 2.70¢ 
Surs, soft steel, Chicago ...... 3.17e 
Bars, soft steel, New York ..... 2.97¢ 
Bars soft steel, Phila. ........ 2.945¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila....... 3.745¢ 
Bar iron, commen, Chicago ..... 3.17¢ 
Bar fron, common, Cleveland 3.39¢ to 3.67¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York 3.77¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 3.50¢ 
Bar iron, refined, Pittsburgh .... 5.00¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chieago........ 2.80¢ 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill.... $55.00 
Stand. open-hearth rails, mill... 57.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. L...... 40.00 to 45.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base..... 3.00¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base....... 3.00¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill..... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pitts.......... 3.65¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh. 4.900 
Track bolts, Chicago.........e. 4.92¢ 
Track spikes, Chicago.......... 3.92¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago............ 3.00¢ 
Wire Products 
(Per 100 lbs. to jobbers; retailers 5¢ more) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... $3.50 
Plain’ wire, Pittsburgh........... 3.25 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh...... 3.95 
Barb wire, painted, Pitts. ...... 3.65 
Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts. .... 4.35 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh........... 5.00 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. . 3.40 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh...... 3.65 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh. ... 4.35 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
(In cents per pound) 


Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Paice 7.50¢ 





Sheet piling, base, Pitts........ 4.00¢ to 5.00¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 6.25c. 
Market Report Index 
PAGE 
Weekly Market Review..... 243 
Pe BPRS oc a hen melon ean 247 
Coke eet Re ee 249 
Semifinished Steel ......... 250 
SO On. sae demas mane’ 250 
RS Fr rey ee 251 
PE «sn vn eat raanaeae 252 
Nuts, Bolts and Rivets...... 252 
TS a ag SoA Te 253 
eee Pre eee 253 
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Cars and Track Material... 253 
Matchett FAG ocscscscccns 254 
Col Bee Fs cows Oita 254 
Structural Shapes ......... 254 
PORE. wcns sas chadiees 255 
Nonferrous Markets ....... 258 
Coke By-products ......... 289 
of Ee 290 
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Sheets 
(Iu cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.70¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 4.70¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 4.97¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.70¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 4.70¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 6.05¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 6.05¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi, ...... 6.32¢ 


BLUE ANNEALED 


No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. 3.90¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 3.90¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 4.17e 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. 4.145¢ 
Tin Plate 
(Per 100 lb. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts....... $7.35 
Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Pittsburgh 
Black Galy. 
Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
% to 3 in., butt, steel........ 54 40% 
 @ 8 Gis BUR, Biles ccvces 36 20 
Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, L ec. l......¢. 33 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1.........- 15% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Without War Freight Tax 
(Class B Pipe) 
Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B. 


Four-inch, Chicago Puivinse wnt $64.80 
Six-inch and over, Chicago...... 61.80 
Four-inch, New York........ ‘ 67.70 
Six-inch and over, N. Y..... . 64.70 
Four-inch, Birmingham ........ 63.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham. . 60.00 
Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
Hoops, Pittsburgh ..........-. 3.30¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh ............ 3.30¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 

CER GED we coccccnscvce 3.80¢ 
Shafting, Pitts., carloads........ 21 off to list 
Cotton ties, per bundle......... nominal 

Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh. .... 4.40¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh........ 4.50¢ 
Rivets y, in. and small., Pitts.. 50 and 10 of 
Nuts and Bolts 
(Prices f. 0. b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(5, 3 6 inebes, smaller and shorter) 
Pekted = thretd 2 nccccccccccceccscs 50-5 of 
Cut themed .ccccccccscccscccses 40-10-5 off 
Larger and longer..........+se+4. 40 of 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
Belted Mieke .ncccvescooteceses 50-10-5 off 
Ge Weed cc cvececsccseccoseces 50-5 off 
Larger and longer. .......e+eeee0. 40-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

puts % im. and larger......... 60-10-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

nuts # in. and smaller........ 70-5 of 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws. . 50-10 off 

NUTS 
Rot pressed, square blank ..........- 2.50c of 
Hot pressed, square tapped ........... 2.30¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank .......... 2.30¢ of 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped ....... -. 2.10¢ off 
Cold pressed, square blank ........... 2.25¢ of 
Cold pressed, square tapped ......... . 2.00e of 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank ......... 2.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped ....... - 2.00c off 
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Prices 

Jan. 2 

1919. 

Bessemer, valley del., Pittsburgh.... $33.60 

Basic, valley del., Pittsburgh........ $1.40 

*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh......... 32.40 

*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace.... 31.00 

Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 35.70 

SE WD | wbidwnavesenedese $1.50 

Malleable, Chlenge ..ccccccccccces $1.50 

**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 32.25 

*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton.... 31.00 

Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 33.90 

**No. 2X Virginia, furnace........ 35.00 

**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia 36.15 

Ferromanganese, 70% delivered. . 210.00 

Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh..... «oe 48.50 

Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsbugh:..... 47.00 

Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 47.00 

B Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh..... . 43.50 

a Steel bars, Pittsburgh............. 2.70 

= Gees Gem GR isn cccoccocces 2.97 

B Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 3.745 

& 1.75 to 2.25 silicon. °%*2.25 to 2.75 
; 


Blast Furnaces Are Blowing O 


Production is Being Curtailed in East and Central West in Order to Avoid 


Topheavy Market—Chicago Preducers Fix Prices 


Philadelphia, Jan 21.—Numerous 
eastern blast furnaces are now idle 
lhe Bethlehem Steel Co. has blown 
out 9 or 10 at various plants. Two 
stacks have been blown out by the 
Wharton Steel Co Some _ furnaces 
which were making spiegeleisen and 
ferromanganese also are inactive. Pig 
iron sales continue light. From 3000 
to 4000 tons probably will cover the 


week’s business in all grades, although 


one exceptional sale involving 1000 
tons of foundry iron for first half 
shipment has been booked by a Le- 
high valley producer Current in- 
quiry includes one lot of 1000 tons of 


foundry iron for first half shipment to 


a Philadelphia melter and 500 tons 
for a Richmond, Va.,_ user. The 
Worth Steel Co continues to 
negotiate for basic Recent business 
includes several small sales of low- 
phosphorus iron for immediate de- 
livery \ new export inquiry involv- 


special besse- 
Nothing has 


ing a large tonnage of 
mer iron has appeared. 
yet developed on the numerous export 
put 
has 


out. 
developed with 
In general, furnaces 


inquiries recently 
Nothing new 
regard to prices. 


Prices 
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nt and Past 


(Yesterday a month ago. three months ago and a year ago) 


percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Average prices 


Dec., Oct., 
1918 1918 
$36.60 $36.60 
34.40 34.40 
35.40 35.40 
34.00 34.00 
38.70 38.70 
34.50 34.50 
5U 34.50 
34.00 $4.00 
6.90 36.60 
00 7.50 
9.15 38.85 


240.00 250.00 


47.50 47,50 


34.25 


250.00 


47 
51.00 51.00 51 
51.00 51.00 1 
47.50 47.50 47 
2.90 2.00 2 
3.17 3.17 2 
8.745 3.73 3 

silicon 
(FOR 


ADDITIONAL 


Re EPL ‘ 
NS ae es Mr al 


PRICES SEI 


Iron bars 
Iron 
Beams, 
Beams, 
Beams, 
Tank plates, 
Tank plates, 
Tank plates, 
Sheets, bik., 
Sheets, 


Sheets, 


bars 


Chicago 


galv., 
ire ails r 


leville fur 


PAGI 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
No. 
blue anld., 
No 


Cleveland. 
mill 


28, 


No 


Pittsburgh 
10, Pittsburgh 


28, Pittsburgh. ... 


shuryt 


ue 


foundry 


Some Export Business 


are quoting $3 under the tourtl é Ni \ 
quarter price Chere has been con Bu F f R 
siderable discussion as to the basis o1 lag ( sul sa 
which Virginia furnaces will quote, what they actua 
none of which has yet taken a lay These req 
definite stand These furnaces prob casior 
bly will quote when business offers e sell S ( 
on bases determined by the location I 00 S 
of the consumers. For instance, when ysuyal veve ul 
quoting for northern delivery they ‘ ‘ siness 
would be at a disadvantage if they sumers are anife 
based their prices on Birmingham 1 the arke Tt 
and, therefore, ybably will quote t during ‘ 
furnace prices east 500 S 
ery eT ( 
Buffalo Iron in East alt sume 
\t ‘ same ; 
New York, Jan. 18—Buffalo fur surance whate 
maces now are making the market fo quiries will clos 
foundry iron in this district, owing Exp ying 
to the fact that freight rate fron egligtble Seve 
Buffalo to the Metropolitan territory closed ex 
is lower than the rate from Pitts ocean freig! ate 
burgh The freight rate on pig iron over the situati 
from Buffalo to New York nd fro losing 
Brooklyn, all rail, is $3.90, while by issue New ex] 
canal the rate is $3.10. Therefore, the the past week ap 
market on No. 2 plain foundry cor ew hundred 
taining 1.75 to 5 per cent silico: velope with re 
may.._be...quoted $34.10 to $35.30, tons of basic and 








coke 
coke 


Pittsburgh 


Quotations on leading products January 22, average for December, 1918. average for Octobe 
and average for January, 1918. Prices are those ruling in the largest 
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Selling Where Possible 
Buffalo, Jan. 21.—Buffalo iron 1n- 
erests report a readier inquiry for all 
While furnace 
laim they are not particularly look 


representatives 


ing for new business, they are quietly 
taking what is being offered Some 
iron which was for January delivery, 
col uniers hay e aske 1 to be def« rred 
until February and this request has 
be ompli with ne interest re- 


the receipt of an inquiry through 


t eastern sales office for 1000 tons 


( foundry for export Basic pro- 
ducers are a king tor extras in price 
according to manganese content, as 
follows From 1.00 to 1.50 per cent, 


$0.50 per ton extra making the price 


0.50; from 1.50 to 2.50 per cent, 
1 extra making the price $31 Dur 
the government price control 


od an extra was allowed for high 


imng@anese content 

Contract Problem Unsettled 
( veland, Jat | Small buying of 
ron continve 1 fairly satistactory 
volur Sell aq well covered, one 
bet booked through the first 
alt Cliveric yn old contracts are 
de rapid Ss production 
ce 1 n most cases 
Oo V¢ tonnage Phe 
1 t nm of contracts continues to In 
rest both buvers and sellers and 
here is the strong indication that the 


doption of any uniform policy 1s 


iprobable W hile new 


business 


Imost universally is going at the new 
quotations deliveries on old orders 
al being handled according to th 
decision made in each individual case 
Som buvers preter to have all con 
act rewritten, with wat clauses 
clim | d nd thre price set at the 
rew quotation Other favor simply 
the doption of the new quotations, 
Cxce for business on which the 
buyer protected through sales of 
his finished products on Jar. 1 lor 
this _ the seller feels that the old 
‘ tation pould remain in etiect 


Content to Drift 


Cincinnati, Jan. 20 Unsettled con 


litions have cut off practically all buy- 


g. There is only a very small ton- 
nage of iron being sold for prompt 
hipment This condition is not to be 


wondered at as quotations in different 


apart. Southern furnaces ar 


furnace in t 


for repairs 


a 


istricts are in many cases $3 per ton 
extremely 
low in adopting any new schedule, 
nd while no program has been given 
ut, it is rumored that more than one 
hat district will shut down 
indefinitely before making 
ny attempt to compete in markets 
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where the freight rates are against 
them The 


badly muddled in southern Ohio, but 


situation is not quite so 


operators seem simply content to drift 
along, devoting their time to shipping 
previously 


out iron on contracts 


booked 


Admit Sales at $31 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 21.—The lull 
in the pig tron market in the south is 
still on No cancellations of old 
inquiry 


orders are announced and 


elicits the information that contracts 
in hand will care for the probable 
make for the first quarter of the year 
and even longer. Production is still 
off by reason of several furnaces being 


banked 


However, two furnaces are to resume 


out of blast or with fires 


yperation this week and preparations 
are being made for further increases 
in the production. of iron within the 
next 15 to 30 days 

The first acknowledgement of sales 
of No. 2 foundry iron in small lots at 
$31, Birmingham, has come from a 
leading producer which has 
} 


always 


een a strong factor in the market 





A 


list. oon 7 RI al 

Allied in War---Now 
232.28 2 > 4 
Allied in Peace 

A GROWING tendency exists in 
4 Great Britain and the United 
States to amalgamate the commer- 
cial forces of the two countries 1 
a way not considered possible prior 
to August, 1914. Jt has taken the 
fires of a great war to weld the two 


nations together and the needs of 


peace are to continue the process 
This feeling is exemplified by a 
res I hassed at a joint meeting 

f 1 British and American 
trade urnalists, held Dee 18 at 
Stet s hall, London, under the 
ausp f the master and wardens 
of lVorshipful Company of Sta- 
tione) lt a reception tendered 
thre erican trade journalists who 
were 2 fing the country as guests 

f tle British government, the fol- 


u resoiuion was presented by 


he Imecrican editors and passed 
Kila } “ws 

Ri d, ihat this meeting of 
1 ores n and British editors, rep- 
resenting the trade and technica 
press bot nations, records its 
satisfaction at the informal alliance 
between tlhe great branches of the 
English speaking race, expresses its 


earnest desire that the union formed 
purposes should. be per- 
manently continued in the cause of 
peace, and to this end urges a 
co-operation and periodical 
exchange of between the 
trade and technical press of both 
countries on subjects of scientific, 


closer 


VIiCws 





educational and industrial interest. 
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This producer is said to have 50,000 
tons of basic and foundry iron on its 


yards 


Market at St. Louis Picks Up 


St. Louis, Jan. 18. 


optimism is 


\ greater de- 
gree of developing in 
the pig iron situation in this dis- 
trict, and there are growing signs of 
interest Many 


among consumers. 


small inquiries have been received, 


which may form the advance guard 


of real buying Southern producers 
say they are well sold up through the 
first half and are extremely active 


in getting forward shipments and 
manufacturing iron. The representa- 
tive of one of the principal Birming- 
ham interests said that he has had 
numerous letters and wires request- 
ing expedition of shipments. Of 
the thousands of tons of pig iron sold 
by hts company on contract only two 
requests were made for cancellations, 
and these totaled only. 500 tons. 


Prices Reduced to $31 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Much of the un- 
certainty which has clouded the situa- 
tion in the local pig iron market has 
been removed within the past few 
Gays by decision relative to prices on 
pig iron sold during 1918 for delivery 
Speaking bioadly, pro- 


decided to bill this iron 


this year. 
ducers have 
to meliers at a reduction of $3 from 
the last government price of $34, fur- 
nace, in al! cases where the iron is 
not to be used for government work 
Where adjustment of cancelled con- 
tracts will take care of losses or 
where the iron is to be used in filling 
contracts on which the price of the 
finished material has been fixed on the 
other ar- 

Letters 


practically all 


basis of the higher price 


rangements are being made 
are being written by 
holder, 
making 
it clear that the reduction is to save 
the melte: 
with iron bought since Jan. 1, at $31 
The settlement of the 


which the 


producers to each contract 


explaining the situation and 


from losses in competing 


tonnage on 
reduction is to apply is a 
matter of negotiation. In some con- 
tracts, this represents a reduction of 
? 


only $ 


from the contract price, where 
before Oct. 1, 
the price then being $33, furnace. 

Lake 


coal iron appear to be holding firmly 


the ion was bought 


Producers of Superior char- 


to their former schedule and it is 
said that in the case of some inquiries 
the full government 
asked, with 


even higher. 


price has been 


occasional quotations 
Manufacturers of sil- 
veries and bessemer ferrosilicon in 
Jackson county, Ohio, have not yet 
announced a reduction and are asking 
the full war price. Reports from the 


south indicate that a number of fur- 
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naces have been blown out, some for 
relining, and some are banked at 
present waiting the turn of affairs 
One or the other of these conditions 


stacks 
sold 1000 
iron to a Wis 


southern 


sonic 14 
\ Chicago dealer 


obtain at 
recently 
silicon 


tons of high 


corsin consumer and another sale ol 
1000 tons of foundry iron was mad 
to a Detroit melter. An inquiry ter 
1000 tons of bessemer iron is now 
being figured in this territory 


Some Inquiries in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Jan 21.—A sale of 500 
tons of gray-forge iron for early de 
livery is reported at the new price 
and another fair sized tonnage of this 
grade is sought for first half delivery 
The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. is in 


for 1500 tor ol 


the market No 2 


foundry iron for first quarter delivery, 


the iron, te be used in its Louisville 
plant It as reported that a part ofl 
this tonnage has been placed \ 
Pittsburgh district producer of tool 
steel recently put out an informal in 


for 5000 tons of basic to be de 
livered 1000 


with this 


quiry 


tons a month beginning 


month; it is stited in some 
that this 
for the 


market Others, 


mad 
the 
that 


iron 


quarters inquiry Was 


purpose oF testing 
however, claim 
inquiry was bonafide and that 


ctually is wanted One development 


of the recent meeting of the American 
Pig Iron association here was that 
manufacturers generally are against 
piling up iron in their yards and that 
furnaces will be blown out once the 
demand falls behind production \n- 
other influence that is likely to prove 

sustaining one on prices is the fact 
that an extensive program of blast 
furnace relining and repairs has been 
mapped out and before long will be 
inaugurated, Spot supplies over the 
next six mogths probably will be 


arger than was expected a short time 


ago owing to the fact that revision 
of contracts has 1esulted in a good 
many cases in giving buyers a longer 
period in which to take up their iron 
One of the three stacks ol the 


Shenango Furnace Co., Sharpsville, 
Pa., was blown out last week for re 
lining and repairs 
Export Basic Booked 

Youngstown, O., Tan. 21 Among 
recent export bookings for basic pig 
iron, was 10,000 tons for Japan... This 
tonnage will be delivered over this 


half, 


obtained. 


hipping permits having been 


The 


nace 


the Fur- 


Sharpsville, Pa., 


furnace of 
Co., 


been out for relining and iepairs since 


Sharpsvill 


which has 


early in December, blown in 


Jan. 15, 


was 
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Reserve is Being Piled Up as Furnaces Blow Out Market Shows 


Weakness Pending Release From Government 
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regard to coke 
will not be wi 
Coke 


Easier in East 


repairs is being started at the ylas 
furnaces, spot supphes of turnace , Q 
coke aré¢ 


brokerage 1! 


Consumers Well Supplied 





ere is not muc 
shipments 
Suspension oO government miro yI 
Cc ke prices has 
time to perm! 
readjustment of contracts lat con 
tain a clause’ provid 
agreements in 
tion of fixed prices. Apparet 
great bulk of the Conn 


duction for the 


Coke Output Picking Up 


these agreements 7 nari \1 | ] 


livery is under contract in one ft 


or another. Some of 


yrrovide that the rice 
] ] 


1 


last 
the 


fixed government quota 


duration of the contract Others 
stipulate a fresh agreement with the ri) , 
ending of government control and ri “her 


there also are a 


in existence which call for a shding , 
price arrangement. Coke in this : , , . 


latter form of contract is priced a 


a ratio of one to 


of the 


four, five and Six 4:05) 04.4 


price of pig iro! 


nellsville production of coke for the 


week ending Jan. 11 was 
as compared with 253,980 tons in the 
previous week, according to The | , : 


nellseille Courier 


Coke Uncertain 


Cincinnati, 


Prices Are 


Jan 


effect 


J 
phecies as obt d from t tc & | , 
to what 
regulations will 










market are admitted to be purely ght ct 
speculative. Present indications her é | 
however, point to lower quotations connection with 

because of the larger output of coke et condensers, baro 

in different. districts. Transportation vacuum pans and « 

difficulties do not interfere with the ratus 
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crap is Not Yet at Bottom 


Decline Continues, Although at Slower Rate in East—Cleveland 


Dealers Foresee Upturn Soon 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 298 


Chicago, Jan. 21 Although decline 


with pres- 


scrap prices continues, 
t quotations far below the govern- 


ment maximums prevailing late last 


year, the bottom of the market ap- 
parently has not yet been touched 
nd each week sees a further reduc- 
tion. Consumers are not taking on 


further and the market re- 


tonnage 


mains practically dead, with only oc- 


casional small tonnages offered as 


bargains and taken for immediate use. 
Railroads are not marketing their ac 


cumulations heavily, although weather 


conditions are excellent for its gath- 
ering and loading. The Rock Island 
railroad offers the most important 


pending list, involving 2700 tons, in 
is included 400 tons each of No. 


steel rail and No. 


vhich 
1 steel rail, No. 3 
1 wrought 


Situation at New York is Dull 


New York, Trading in 


the local scrap market appears duller 


Jan. 20 


than at any time in recent weeks. Few 


sales are being made, and prices now 


prevailing are purely nominal \ 


couple of carloads of heavy melting 


steel were about 


sold 
New 


considered 


recently at 
York, but this can- 


$13.50, f.ovb. 


not be as representative of 


the market. Consumers apparently 


are expecting further reductions. At 


the same time, however, there appears 


to be less tendency on the part of 


sellers to make concessions. 


Buffalo Market Stagnant 


suffalo, Jan. 21 \ 


scrap ol all 


fairly large 
tonnage of kinds is be- 
ing offered in this territory, but from 
mills it 


the present attitude of the 


some time ‘before this is taken 


Will De 

up The market is stagnant and 

prices continue to drop, except for 
hose of heavy melting steel which 

remain at $17 to $18. 

Downward Trend Not so Marked 
Philadelphia, Jan. 20.—While  busi- 


continues at a minimum in the 


market 
trend‘of prices is no longer so pro- 


ness 


scrap here, the downward 
nounced as in previous weeks. For in- 


heavy melting steel which last 
was quoted at $17.19 has sold at 
The 


reductions of $2 on 


Stance 
WwW eek 


$17.75 and $18. week’s changes 


include new 


specifications in wrought iron pipe 


and stove plate. Big‘consumers, how- 


hold off. Some 


classifications, now that the war is 


ever, continue to 


over, are falling into disuse These 
include prepared faggotting and 
wrought and heavy forge turnings. 
The latter were obtained from shell 
plants in which production practically 


has ceased. The heavy forge turnings 
which are coming to market are sold 


as high grade machine shop turnings. 


Cleveland Dealers Stocking Up 


Cleveland, Jan, 21.—Claiming to 


foresee a sharp upturn in. scrap, iron 


and steel prices. soon, dealers here 


are beginning to lay down good-sized 
tonnages in their 


lieved that before this stocking move- 


yards. It is be- 


ment ends Cleveland yards will total 
f 100,000 to 150,000 tons of scrap, 
aggregating 


from 
with 
a similar total. 


piles in the valley 
Dealers are not cer- 
tain that prices will go to their previ- 
confident 


ous high levels, but are 


the rise will be sufficient to make 
their efforts well worth while. The 
result is that trading still is con- 
fined to dealers, although a few scat- 


tering sales are made _ occasionally 


» consumers In almost every in- 


stance prices in these sales are wholly 
a matter of negotiation between the 
buyer and seller, with no reference to 
quotations. For the 


prevailing pres- 


ent, at least, prices are unchanged. 


Whether the bottom has been reached 
i opinion. 


is a matter of 


Large Melters Well Supplied 


reduc- 
market 


Cincinnati, Jan. 20.—Radical 


tions still feature the scrap 
enough 
next 
consum- 
car- 
foundries in this 


here. Large melters have 


scrap to run them through the 


few months, and the small 
only buying occasional 
Nearly all 
have all the scrap they need, 
than 


ers are 
. , 
iOaads. 
vicinity 
contracts 


with more due on 


some may be able to absorb promptly 


St. Louis Market Dormant 


The market for 
district 


St. Louis, Jan. 18. 


iron and steel in this 
remains dormant. The only change 


in the situation during the past week 


scrap 


has beem a further shading of prices. 
Best 
the bottom is not likely to be reached 
The continued in- 
melters is 


posted factors in the trade say 
for several weeks. 
difference on the part of 
almost unprecedented, and trading is 


not likely to be resumed “until prices 
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have been cut to a greater extent. 


Everyone admits all grades are cheap 


as compared with prices at any time 
in recent years, but this fact fails to 
arouse interest. Recent talk of pos- 
sible dumping by the government of 


cancelled 
decidedly 
sentiment among 
Representatives of the 


quantities of material from 


war contracts has had a 


bearish effect on 


consumers. 


quartermaster’s department here de- 


clare, unofficially, that there will be 


no wholesale unloading, and that the 


department has determined to liqui- 


date gradually, even if this process 


entails carrying the load for two 


years 


Prices Going Still Lower 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Scrap iron and 


teel prices in this market still are 


seeking lower. levels. Consumers are 
rot imterested .in the market. even 
to the extent of making bids and 


the actual basis of prices is indefinite 


Supplies of machine shop turnings 
are excessive and are offered freely 
at $11, while it is possible that a 
bid of $10 a ton might obtain fair- 
size supplies. Shell turnings are 


quoted at about $1 a ton higher than 


machine shop turnings but are not 


much in demand. For heavy melting 
steel $19 now seems to be the limit, 
although even this price is not based 
Plate and 
shearings, sold during the war 


on actual transactions. 
shape 
period as a grade of low phosphorus 
steel, now are being delivered against 
contracts for heavy melting steel. 
Guaranteed low phosphorus is quoted 
at $28 to $29 but does not move with 
any freedom at that price. Scrap 
prices are now from $10 to $13 a ton 
helow the levels of the last quarter of 
1918, and 


chine shop turnings, are close to the 


some grades, notably ma- 


prewar levels. 
Market in South Still Weak 

Ala., Jan. 21.—Not 

only are the quotations on scrap iron 

weak but the market gen- 

Consumers of heavy 

their own 

quantity 


Birmingham, 


and steel 
erally is 
melting 


slow. 
steel are fixing 


prices and buying in such 


meet their immediate de- 
mands. The melting steel 
has been as low as $16 per ton, while 


been reductions in all 


as_ will 
price of 


have 
other grades. 


there 


Can’t Ship Export Orders 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Current de- 
mand for all kinds of semifinished 
steel are moderate at present for the 
that nonintegrated mills 
covered against future re- 
contracts, and where 
they are filled 


reason most 
are well 
quirements by 
hew wants crép up 
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from regular sources. The open mar- 
ket demand for sheet bars and billets 
involves only limited tonnages. The sheet 
than 
ishing plants but this does not 
to be reflected in the demand for 
sheet bars and it is evident that mak- 
all the bars they 


mills are busier most other fin- 


seem 


ers are able to get 


require. Continued good demand is 


noted for wire rods for export -but 
ihe actual amount of business is small 
getting 


and 


owing to the difficulty in 


shipments through to seaboard 


because of the extreme shortage 


space. 


also 
of shipping 
Actual Business Small 


- More 


cold-rolled 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21 inquiries 


are coming out for strip 


steel than was recently the case, but 


actual business has not increased cor 


respondingly. Manufacturers have not 


much old business on thcir books and 


in the lack of anything like large 
curretit commitments, mill operations 
are not running much better than 50 


per cent of capacity. 


Manufacturers Are Aiding 
Vocational School 


A ceurse in vocational machine Shop 
been established in the 
Stockton, Cal., under 
Smith-Hughes law for 


practice has 


high schools of 
the federal 
One of the re 


vocational education. 


quirements is that a minimum of six 


hours work be done each day, three 
in the shop and three in the class 
room Another requirement is_ that 


the teacher must hold a_ vocational 
training certificate issued by the state, 
him to least three 


experience as journeyman in 


requiring have at 


years 


the trade he is to teach, as well as 
some teaching experience 

The Stockton school has received 
the hearty co-operation of such firms 
as the Holt Mfg. Co., and the Harris 
Mfg. Co., which send to the school 
parts to be machined that are used 
in their own production The shop 
equipment consists of five lathes, 


three drill presses, a univcrsal grinder, 


universal miller, hand miller, shaper, 


arbor press, emery grinder and a 
This equipment 
through the 
Holt Mfg. Co., which furnished six 
of the machines with the 
ing that they be with the 
work performed them. The 
opportunities thus afforded the school 
led to the 


class as well as a day class, and 65 


forge was made 


possible action of the 
understand- 
paid for 
with 
establishment of a night 
men who work in the factories in the 
day instructions in the 
week. The 
considering 
foundry 


obtain night 


twice a school 
authorities are 
ing a course in 


classes 
establish- 
instruction. 
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Sheet Tonnages Are Sma 


Valley Makers Contemplate Shutting Down Mills 
Good Orders in Pittsburgh 


Wobbly 


Youngstown, i>... Jan 21 lwo 
valley sheetmakers contemplate shut 
ting down their mills at the end of 
the week for lack of orders One 
maker has his mills operating at 50 
per cent capacity now but states that 


1 


by Friday he will clean up what bu 


ress remains on his books Ordet 
on mill books throughout this district 
are at a low ebb and unless business 


shows a marked improvement ove 
the first few days of this weck, sheet 
mill operations must be greatly « 
tailed 

Inquiries are not what they should 
be right now The number and thi 
tonnages involved are extremely small 
Also a large per cent’ of the inquiri 
fail to materialize Buyers are hold 
ing off placi g any busines in hope 
that the market will go lowe: As 
far as can be learned valley prices 
for all grades of sheets are holding 
firm However a quotation of $5 on 


off-sized galvanized prime was recent 
ly made a New York 
latter in reply stated h« 


a price of $5.30 on galvanized 


consume! Ihe 
had 


rolled 


alre ady 


to order. The latter price, however, 
was quoted by a maker outside thi 
district. 

Among the sales now pending is 
one involving 1000 tons of bessemet! 


ennealed. This material was 


rolled for the 


blue 
originally government 


by a nearby maker, but was sold to a 


jobber here who in turn has the stock 
up for resale at approximately 1 cent 
under the market price \mong 
recent valley bookings was an ordet 
for 500 tons of black for immediate 


delivery 


Chicago Demand Better 


Chicago, Jan. 21—Demand for steel 


sheets is improving and consumers 
appear to be in an easier situation and 
readier to place their tonnages with- 


Mills are 
slightly better rate than had prevailed 


out delay now running at 


first of the and in- 
that 
Warehouses are not as 


since the year 


dications are business will in- 
crease. 
stock as was the 


and 


anxious to case in 


December apparently expect a 


lower level, as many requests have 
been received for price guarantees 
covering 60 or 90 days Mills are 
not taking orders under such guar- 


antees 
Sheet Makers Busy 


Jan. 21.—Manufacturers 


are kept 


Pittsburgh, 


ef sheets. still pretty busy 








Prices Are 


f Ais ‘ ] ral } f 
roi ida I Oo i CTa \ ume ’ 
musiness t ey ire rece pt ot 
very lait in int I ew bers 
ve 
\{ 1 yper ations are rut ' Mi) pe 
ce I capacity I ette is con 
pared with about 70 per cent, the 
general average f steel activities 
Sone export us ess s eing done 
n sheets in é stance i good 
Sizer tonnage { war steel cing re 
| | 
placed by sheets. Manufacturers may 
sti e said to be sold ahead for at 
, . +] ‘ ‘ 
icas I mon s I icK sheets 
7 : | 
ne als ire wel r on gal 
| 11 } } 
va ¢ iue anneal automo 
bil snec 5 SoOorn¢ ake _ iré ul 
11 +} ‘ 
avic i th¢ ninute t accept iresn 
usiness I the last named grade 


Shows 


An estimate t ti production of 
coal, iron and steel of e Dominion 
Steel Corp sSyaney NX ~ lo the 
calendar year 1918 would seem to 

lrcate that production at the mines 
has been on 1 dec! \ Cait The 
estimate gives the tota roductio1 
of coal in the year at 3,636,950 gross 

ns This compares with a pro 

cuctron f 4,279,772 tor n the scal 
year ended Mars } 1917, and 5 
261,198 nN sCa yea 1916 | ait 
cline in the coal gures is due i 
large part to labor l ( Ities i l 
increased costs oT peratiotl The 
same unfavorable influences are ap 
parently responsible for the declines 
in the iron and steel production Pig 
iron production in 1918 at 289,900 
tons compares with 346,926 tons in 
the 1917 scal vear " 3/0 664 tons 

tne 1916 scal er Che ures 

+ 1] 
ire as llows 
I months « 
Db Ma l 
s 1917 
Pig rot 20 GOO 1.02% 
Steel ingots ooo 7 OTo 
loom and billets for sak 1,000 144,051 
Rails 114.350 7.495 
Wire rods for sale j " 7 492 
Marchant bars a50 259 
*Wire nails ete | 200 
*1917 included wire used ma ture of ill 

From the ab ‘ it will ¢ seen 
that the only item to show any kind 
of an increase is rails, which show 


2n imcreased tonnage 


ly 97,000 While the total 


approximate 
output 


of materials is somewhat disappointing 


uch progress has been made in the 


way of improvement of plant and 


equipment and in new undertakings 


for the enlargement and extension of 


the corporation’s works 
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jar Mills Slowing Down 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Plant Operations Range from 65 to 85 Per Cent—French 


ae | 
Converting Shell 
Chicago lan 21 Although _ steel 
mills are still busy and have consider- 
able tonnages unfilled, plant opera- 
tion runs from 65 to 85 per cent, 
according to circumstances (One i1m- 


portant interest finds its production 
running about 15 per cent less than 
the rat prevailing the last two 
months of 1918 Another interest has 


sufficient business for practically 


ipacity operation, but in the absence 
of sufficient demand for structurals is 


unable to operate sufficiently ad- 
vantageously and is losing some ton- 
nage Domestic consumption of steel 
remains heavy, but buying at present 


is only for spot use and with d 


e- 
liveries being made against older con 
cts, a general buying movement 
must follow before long 

The French government has prac 


1 unfilled 


11 
i1\ covered its 


shell bar 


tica 


tonnage with specifications for steel 


to be used in peace construction and 
most of this will be out of the way 
early in second quarter. Some export 
inquiry is being received from Euro- 
pean countries, 

Increased inquiry for bar iron is 
noticeable and western mills are be- 
ginning to have nibbles from the east 
where mills are holding strongly to 
1e former price of 3.50c, Pittsburgh, 
while the Chicago price is 2.90c, Pitts- 
burgh. On a recent competition for 
a round tonnage, on which no award 
has been made, prices somewhat under 
the present western quotation are said 
to have been made. Somewhat better 
inquiry for hard steel bars is being 
received but not sufficient to make an 


1 
active market 


Bar Business Improving 


Philadelphia, Jan. 21—Bar business 
improving in the east and makers 
eport numerous orders for quick ship 
ment None f these orders amount 
to ove 100 tons lron bar makers 
at their meeting last week could not 
see their way clear to quote below 
50c Pittsburgh, but since then a 
prominent purchasing syndicate’ in 


New York has 


orders at 2.90¢ 


offered to take bar 
Pittsburgh It is not 
known what maker is willing to book 
tonnage at t 


his figure. Practically no 
business is being taken on the 3.50c 


Pittsburg 


h basis 


Bar Demand Still Light 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 2!—Demand for 
merchant steel bars still is light in this 
fairly 


although there are 





Bar Specifications 


numerous small-lot orders coming out 
for prompt delivery. Prompt delivery 
can be made on all sizes and because 
belief that 


prices have not yet reached the bot- 


of this condition and a 
tom, buyeqs are moving with extreme 


caution in the matter, of future re 


quirements Demand for reinforcing 
concrete bars is stagnant as new build- 
ing construction does not amount to 
much \ base of 2.70c, 
quoted on these bars. Iron bars are 
still being held at 3.50c, 


Pittsburgh, is 


Pittsburgh, 
nd practically no business is being 
done 

Bolt Demands Steady 


Jan. 21 


bolts and nuts are 


Chicago, Manufacturers of 
meeting a fair 
orders are 


volume of inquiry and 


running plants’ nearly full The 


pressure of war time production is 
eased somewhat but aside from this 
plant operation is unchanged. Recent 
heavy inquiries from the navy depart- 
ment have not been active recently 
and possibly may have been placed in 


the east. 
New Bus ness Fair at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Nut, bolt and 
rivet manufacturers in this district 
are in receipt of a fair amount of new 
business. and while the tonnage in 
orders ire 


Most 


volved is not large, the 
numerous and well distributed 
makers are well off in the matter of 
old business and some could go along 
for two months on the orders befor 


them without the help of new pur 


hases Prices are firm in all direc 


tions and the chances are considered 


light that there will be an immediat« 


reaction, certainly not until the manu- 
facturers once more are in need of 
business 


Nearing End of Orders 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21—Hoop and band 


manufacturers in this district are. not 


being crowded with new business and 


since they are nearing the end of 
the old orders they had on their 


‘ : nA 
.OOks, they are approaching a period 


of restricted mill operations, unless 


there is early improvement in the 


demand 
Wants Are Not Heavy 
Makers of 


cold-rolled shafting still report busi 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21 


ness as quiet with buyers pursuing 


a hand-to-mouth policy in the matter 


of requirements. While the mills are 
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running from 50 to 60 per cent of 
chiefly 


their 


capacity, they are doing so 
on orders that have been on 


ooks for some time 


sreement Establishes a 


6-Hour Molding Day 


Effective Jan. 1, the 6-hour molding 
day with the last ladle of iron to be 
delivered to the molders in 134 hours 
established in_ the 


National 


Defense association by agreement with 


thereafter, was 


shops of the Stove Founders’ 


the International Molders’ union. An 
advance of 10 30/37 per cent on the 
net earnings of all piece workers in 
stove foundries also was granted and 
a minimum day wage rate of $5.75 for 
all day workers also was established. 
The 8-hour day for members of the 
International Molders’. union working 
rooms of stove 


lil core shops also 


was adopted. The advance in_ net 


earnings of all piece workers pro- 
vides for the payment of 105 per cent 
board prices, for example, where the 
board price previously was 85 per 
cent 

The demands of the International 


Molders’ union involved an increase 
of 25 per cent on the present earnings 
of all molders employed in the found- 
ries of the members of the Stove 
National 


tion, whether employed in the molding 


Founders’ Defense associa- 


or core room and_e “regardless of 


the class of work produced. This in- 
crease would have amounted to 131.25 
per cent on 1898 prices, or its equiva- 
lent A minimum day wage rate of 
$6.50 also was asked for day workers. 
The demand for a 6-hour molding 
time was granted, as well as the de- 
mand for an 8-hour day for core 
molders. In addition a demand was 
made that the firm shake-out castings, 
take out castings and trim them, wet 
the sand, heap and cut it free of 
However, the latter demands 

granted \ 


was made that 13134 per cent or its 


charge 

were not demand also 
equivalent, be paid on all steam and 
hot water work, except cored work, 


Confirms Coal Land Sales 


United 


court at Pittsburgh, 


Judge Charles P. Orr in the 
States district 
recently corfirmed three private sales 


of coal property and mining rights 


estate of ] V 


of Lniontown, Pa The first sale 


from the Thompson, 


was consummated on Jan. 7, this year 


and covers 2282 acres of coal land, 
which James E. Dorsey paid $1,460,- 
098.03 for. On the same date, 1177 


were sold to H. G. Rockwell 
for $450,636.50. The third sale covers 
several interests of Mr. Thompson in 


acres 
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Greene and Fayette counties to sev- 


eral persons, the value of which was 


$65,369.44 


Fastenings Active 


As Railroads Prepare for Improve- 


ments—No Buying of Rails 


track 

prepara- 
of track 
the 


Jan. 24. 


** 
railroads in 


Chicago, Buying of 
fastenings by 

spring 
continues to be 


tion for programs 


betterment most 


important feature of new business in 


the west. Some demand is also ap- 


pearing for other forms of finished 


steel for use in car repairing, although 
this does not involve much tonnage 


in the aggregate. Practically no buy- 
ing of- steel rails is being done, be- 


cause practically every road has rails 


on order which will be delivered dur- 


ing thé present year. The Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad has 
asked bids from builders on 1000 box 


cars and on receipt of the figures will 


decide. whether to place a contract 


or build the cars in its own shops. 


Pittsburgh Market Quiet 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Current activ- 
ities in rails and track equipment ar 
of limited proportions Orders for 
standard rails involve only such ton- 


nages as required for repair work, as 


there is only a limited amount of 


track laying in the territory tributory 
to Pittsburgh at this time of the year 


It is expected, however, that such 
work will go forwaid after the first 
of April and larger demands are 
looked for in the course of six or 


eight weeks. Light rails are no longer 


actively sought and makers rapidly 
are catching up with the orders they 
had on their books Demand for 
standard spikes is limited ,and makers 
have little old business to fall back 
on. Call for small spikes is not near- 


ly so pressing as it was a short time 
ago. 
U. S. May Buy Rails 


Jan 21.—It is 
behalf 
distribute 


Youngstown, O., 
the 


railroads is 


reported government on 


of its about to 
orders for rails in such quantities that 
the 


for 


virtually every rail mill in coun- 


try is booked to capacity months 


to come. It is said the combined 
orders will total in the neighborhood 
of 2,000,000 tons If such a buying 


movement should start, it should tend 


to create a demand for other products 


There are no rail mills in the Youngs- 
town distrtef. = 
The Wizard Mfg. Co., North At- 


building a 35x 100 


foot addition to its foundry. 


tleboro, Mass., is 


THE 


New Plate [Busines 


Makers, However. Are Keeping Busy on Shipbuilding 
Japan Takes 2 


LRON 


TRADE REVIEW 


Require ments 


Pittsburgh, Jan 21 ( ent di c 
mand for plates is of moderate p ’ 
portions, but few makers art 
position to accept heavy y tonnages Ol 
hip and car plates for immediate d 
livery The Emergency Fleet p 
ration’s requirements fo ex : 
or five months have bee p l l 
these, with what are needed for cars 
are keeping mill capacity pretty well 
engaged Makers can take o US 
ness in tank plates but at present 
these are not much in demand 

More Export Orders 

Youngstown, O., Jan. 21 Dor 
inguiries for plates are reaching mak PS 
ers im tat red quantit nd s¢ tha 
business ts be closed lexy ) ' 
sum aq not in oO 
as they did (one valley maker re : 
cently took on 5000 tor of ship plate 
ior export It is understood thi , 
order is for th Britisl R , 
export bookings ol another 1 ker ; 7 
hefe totals approximately 15,000 nd : 
include plate , pig wor and b - 

Canadians Make Inquiries fresl 
f ‘ 

Buffalo, Jan. 21—A large inquiry 
for plates for use in the constructio 
of marine boilers reached local 

ext 
agencies from Canada, but the order Lemans 
was:lost because delivery could no 


be made 
reports 
of ship ; 
care of 
other 


business 


turned in every 


export inquiries, for all the way from T 
carload lots to one for 15,000 tons eis 
have been received from the Pacific 
coast. S 
Japan Takes Ship Plates : . 
Chicago, Jan. 21.—Inquiry for steel 
plates is slight and few orders are 
being placed. Plate mills have heavy cent! 
tonnages on their books covering not ! 
the shipbuilding program of the 
Emergency Fleet corporation for 1919 
and shipments are going forward at is 
about usual rates, all shipyards tak thoug] 
ing their tonnages as fast as con ( tat 
tracts call for them. The entire pro wire a 
gram for 1919 has been covered, but 
shipbuilding for 1920 has not been (¢ 
outlined and shipyards are anxious mere 
that this matter be gone into. Mills sults 
this far west are not interested in for all 
Atlantic coast building, but are fur- fence y 


quick enough 


that it has t 
ind boiler plates it can take Pitts! 
for five or six months. An ind 
interest reports a hand-to-mouth are , 
with certain orders being ex; 
day. A number o 


&* 


5.000 Tons 


7b. 


% 


L. 
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Shape Market is Still Dull 


THE LRON TRADE REVIEW 


Preparations for Structural Work Continue at Low Ebb 
Despite Appeals from Public Officials 


Chicago, Jan 21.—Although  de- 
mand for structural shapes in con- 
struction work was apparently close 


to its lowest ebb late last year, dull- 


ness at present is even greater. Con- 


tractors and architects who are wsu- 


ally busy at this season preparing 
work for spring weather have practic- 
boards and 
asked to 
tonnage. Not one 
dur- 


more 


ally nothing on their 


fabricators are not being 
figure on much 
closed in the west 


which 


project was 
ing the week in 
than 100 tons of 
The Michigan boulevard improvement 
station in the 
same city and the in Chi- 
Butler Bros., each requiring 


past 
steel was involved. 
at Chicago, the union 
warehouse 
cago for 
apparently are 


a round tonnage, 


awaiting developments. 


Reject Bids On 16,000 Tons 


New York, Jan. 20.—Bids on 16,000 
tons elevated railroad 


Terry and 


required for 
construction, of which 


Tench’s was lowest, have been re- 
jected by the public service commis- 
sion of this city and new proposals 
will be asked soon. This is by far 


before the 
time. Estimates 
about 200 
Boston, 


the largest 
local trade at this 
have asked on 


construction in 


tonnage up 


been tons 


for elevated 
and aside from this lot little new busi- 


ness has come out. Odd tots of 


plates continue to go at about 3c to 


3.25c, Pittsburgh, and plain shapes 


at 2.80c. 
Structural Mills Going Slow 


Philadelphia, Jan. 21.—Small orders 


for plain shapes are being booked by 


mills right along from jobbers and 
fabricators but the aggregate is so 
little that the unfilled tonnage of the 
mills is shrinking rapidly. In _ nearly 


all cases mill schedules as a resut are 


not well balanced. There is no new 


business of any importance on the 
structural horizon. Shape mills report 
that 


anxious to 


customers in many cases seem 


hold up delivery on old 


orders, and when they are requested 


to secure railroad permits for ship- 
ment to embargoed points, they apply 


only half heartedly 
Could Handle More Business 


Jan. 21.—Such 


before the 


Pittsburgh, business 


fabricators of steel 


as is 


in this district is not sufficient to more 


than half engage mill capacity and 
there is room for considerable im- 
provement in the demand. , Notwith- 


standing appeals from public officials, 


plans for new construction take form 
slowly Only a few small jobs are 
being placed, and Emergency Fleet 
corporation and navy department busi- 
ness forms the bulk of that now be- 
fore the shape producers. The Mc- 


Clintic-Marshall Co. was awarded the 


contract for the caisson gate at the 


Norfolk navy yard amounting to ap- 
proximately 500 tons, this being the 
largest contract awarded here during 
the past week. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 
McClintie-Marshall (Co., Pittsburgh, gate at Norfolk 
yard, 500 tons, 
CONTRACTS PENDING 
Elevated. railroad construction, Boston, 200 tons 
bids being asked 
Elevated railroad construction, New York 16,000 


tons; new bids asked 


$5 Cut in Pipe 


Reduction, Has Not 
Time to Stimulate Trading 


However, Had 


Chicago, Jan. 21—Although a re- 
duction of $5 per ton has been made 
in quotations on cast iron pipe, bring- 
ing six-inch and larger sizes to $61.80, 


Chicago, plus war tax, this has not 


been in effect sufficiently long to 
have produced any result in pending 
business. Bids were opened at De- 


understood 
they 


troit last week and it is 


the figures were revised after 


were opened, to conform to. the 
new level, but no award has 
been made. No other important in- 


quiry is now being considered. It is 
hoped that Akron and Toledo, 
bids time ago and re- 


which 
opened some 
jected all tenders, may come into the 
market 

buy the 


now at the lower level and 


pipe they need for spring 


work. 


Cut May Be Made in East 
New Yark, 


eastern cast 


Jan. 20.—Opinion in the 
pipe that 
manufacturers generally are willing to 


iron trade is 
reduce their prices in accordance with 
the decline im pig iron. There have 
been no sales of consequence in the 
which to judge the market, 
instances indi- 
$3 under the 
formerly govern- 
ment. While trading remains exceed- 
ingly quiet, the volume of domestic 
inquiry is slightly improved. There 
continues'..to come »before- the 


East on 
but offerings in a few 
about 


cate a drop of 


level fixed by the 


also 
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trade a fair export in- 


quantity of 


quiry, particularly from the Orient. 


Oil Country Inguiries for 
Pipe Are Large 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Interest in 


the market for tubular goods centers 


around oil country requirements, more 


especially those likely’ to be needed 
in the development of the ranger 
held in Texas. Although the in- 


made by the Sinclair 
Cosden & Co., 


resulted in the 


quiries recently 
Oil & Gas Co., and 


have not placing of 


orders, it is understood that this 


merely is because of financial condi- 


tions. These inquiries are for ap- 


proximately 300 miles of 8-inch, lined 
producing 


pipe to connect up the 


area with Tulsa, Okla., where the 
refiners are located Several small 
tonnages needed in connection with 


the development work in the ranger 
field are reported to have been placed 
recently. It is that the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. will go 


with the 


undertsood 
ahead 
construction of a 
This 


line was planned before this country 


shortly 


pipe line to Galveston, Tex. 


entered the war but was deferred 


not long afterward. Demand for 
standard pipe continues rather limit- 
ed and no strong hopes are enter- 
tained for improvement much before 


spring. Seamless tubes are less ac- 


tive since the suspension of war ac- 
business 


books of 


business is be- 


tivities but a fair amount of 
in boiler tubes is on the 
makers and some new 


ing placed. 


Foundrymen Hear Talk on 
Converter Process 
Making of 


converter 


Pittsburgh, Jan 21 
steel castimgs by the 


subject of the talk last 


proc- 
ess was the 
meeting of 


evening at the monthly 


the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s associa- 
George P. Fisher, of the 
Foundry & 
The 


would not be 


tion ‘by 
Whiting Equipment Co., 
Harvey, Ill. speaker saw no 
reason why it possible 


for iron foundries to put in small 


converters for making castings and 
expressed the belief that the training 
of iron foundrymen in the making of 
steel castings is a comparatively sim- 
addition to 
ing the converter practice, Mr. Fisher 


ple matter. In explain- 


also gave some interesting experi- 
ences that he had in the installation 
of a 2-ton converter for the Central 
Railroad of Rio Janeiro, Brazil. Gen- 
eral discussion of the paper followed. 
Resolutions on the death of Major 
Joseph T. 


the association, 


former member of 
presented by 


Speer, 
were 
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composed of William 
and C. W. 


1 committee 


Yagle, C. M. Gale Jones 


and were unanimously adopted. A 
letter of appreciation of Major Speer 
from Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watch- 
ung, N. J., also was read 


Institute Elects 


C. H. McCullough Jr. as Director to 
Succeed Major Stackhouse 


board of 
Iron and 
Jan. 17 

Major 


New York, 
directors of 
Steel institute 
accepted the 
Powell Stackhouse, of Philadelphia, as 
a member of the elected 
McCullough Jr., the 

the Lackawanna 
director to 


Jan. 20.—The 
the American 

at a meeting 
resignation of 
board, and 
new 
Steel 
Major 
hold 
usual general meeting of the in- 
New York in May and the 


Charles H. 
president of 
Co., a succeed 


Stackhouse. It was decided to 


the 
stitute in 
committee on 


arrangements, consist- 


ing of James A. Farrell, James A. 
Burden, E. A. S. Clarke, Charles M. 
Schwab and John A. Topping, was 


reappointed for the meeting. The fol- 


lowing were elected to active mem- 
bership in the institute: 
Orin H. Baker, salesman, Illino’s Steel Co., Chicago 
William H Burt auditor LaBelle tron Works 


Steubenville, O 


Henry Kennedy, superintendent of blast furnaces 
Donner Steel Co., Buffalo. 

Willis F McCook, president Pittsburgh Steel 
Products Co., Pittsburgh 

Duncan B. Palmer, superintendent of blooming and 


Belle tron 
Guba, 


Works. 
manager of 


Steubenville, O 


Steel 


bar mills, La 
Philip M 
Co., New York. 


sales, Donner 


The following were elected to associate membership 
in the institute 

Nathan H. Gellert, president, Gellert Engineering 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Howard R. Kiroock, president, Hudson Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., New York. 

Thomas W Pangborn, president and treasurer 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md 


Albert H 
International 


Hudson, American 


Steel Corp., 


purchasing 
New York 


agent 


Produces Largest Plate 


What is said to be the largest plate 


ever rolled in any mill in the world 
was recently produced at the plant 
vf the Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa. These circles were sheared to 
198% inches in diameter and are to 
be flanged at the Lukens mill into 
front and back heads for Scotch 
marine boilers, 1% inches thick x 15 
feet 3 inches outside diameter. This 
accomplishment exceeded the expec- 
tations of the management of the 
company’s new 204-inch plate mill. 
Incidentally the largest ingot ever 
rolled at this plant was put through 
the rolls. It weighed 31,000 pounds 
and was rolled into marine boiler 
plates, 1 17/32 inches thick. 
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Price Quotations Show Wide Range—Canadian Alloys Now Factor 


in Market—Ferrovanadium Continues Firm 


New York, Jan. 20.—Leading sell- 
ers of ferromanganese still are quot 
ing $225 a ton delivered, for 70 per 
cent alloy, but there is practically no 
inquiry in the market Resale offer 
ings and business still constitute the 
majority of activity. Some’ consumers 


are still reported to have 70 per cent 


ferromanganese which they are going 


to offer for resale as low as $75. The 
market for spiegeleisen similarly is 
quiet with producers asking $65 to 


Prob- 


obtain 


$67.50 per ton for 16 per cent 


ably it would be possible to 
material at $60, but producers see no 
use in‘reducing prices so long as con 


lack 


a matter of ‘fact’ ‘there are practically 


sumers continue to interest. As 
no inquiries 
Much the 


50 per 


to quote on 


same situation obtains in 


cent ferrosilicon Producers 


somewhat 


have altered their views 
and are now quoting around $130 to 
$135 per ton, delivered However, 
such business as is transacted appears 
largely to be in resale lots Some 
50 per cent ferrosilicon was sold at 
$125 and another carload at $122.50, 
in the east. 

The market for ferrotungsten has 
declined within the past week. Some 
makers reduced their quotation to 


$2.10 per pound, contained, f.o.b. fur 


nace, but there are no reports of 
offerings at this price having been ac 
cepted The market now may be 


quoted at $2.10 to $2.20 per pound, 
contained. 

Ferrovanadium continues the bright 
the market 


maintained at 


est spot in ferroalloy 


Quotations are being 


$5.50 to $5.60 per pound, contained 
S 


to 40 per cent alloy, for first quar- 


materials is one 
this 


automobile in 


ter. Scarcity of raw 


factor in the strength of market, 
the 
normal 
the 


contracts 


while the return of 


dustry to more con 


Many 


com- 


operating 


ditions is helping demand 


government yet to be 


pleted are absorbing quantities of 
ferrovanadium It is expected 1919 
prices for ferrochromium will appear 
in the near future. Some consumers 
believe the decreased prices’ for 
chrome ore will be reflected in ferro- 
chrome prices for this year The 


market for ferromolybdenum remains 


dull 
bought by 


Some resale alloy which was 


a consumer against a gov- 
last 
resale. 


ernment contract 
offered 

originally 
tained, but 


steels assert 


spring is being 
This 


per 


for material 


cost $5.75 pound, con- 


special 
offered 


some makers of 


they had been 


standard alloy at less than $2 per 


pound in recent weeks. Consequently, 


it is probable that if this resale offer 


ing is disposed of, it will represent 


a considerable sacrifice 


Resale Lots Disturb Market 


Pittsburgh lan 21 Demand for 


ferroalloys is dull almost to the point 


of utter stagnation. Such business as 
is going on is largely on firm offers 
and some pretty low prices are being 
made While makers of 50 per cent 
ferrasilicon generally are asking $135 
a ton, delivered, a sale of 100 tons 


the 
lust at the 


direct from furnace is reported at 


$125 moment: producers 
trom 


that 


are finding strong competition 


consumers. Makers are insisting 


their customers take the tonnages 
they have contracted for and _ since 
this means that the consumer is get 
ting considerable more than is ‘re- 
quired, the surplus naturally seeks the 
open market These resale tonnages 
can easily be purchased at $125 Can 
adian producers of low grade electro 
lytic ferrosilicon ars flooding the 


\merican markets and are reported to 


| 


be offering 15 per cent alloy as low as 


$75 a ton f.a.s.. New York Spiegel 
eisen is dull both as regards inquiries 
and sales and the quotation of $67.50, 
furnace nominal and untested 


War Department Lists Its 


Building Material 


bartine nas made il i uncement 
regarding the quantity of building ma 
terial it has on hand, the estimates 
supposedly containing errors no 
greater than 25 per cent Included 
I hese lists tf mate 11s ire 3000 
tons , nf rcing ste¢ 159,622 kegs 
ot nails mn ass ed sizes 1,122,313 
square feet ot metal lat! and 115,523 
barrels of cement As ated in al 
earlier announcement by ( W. Hare 
director sales, the { cy ! ne 
war department in disposing these 
materials will be ¢t consult repre 
sentatives of the industries concerned 
whenever sales are t ve made in 
a volume which might sturb trade 


conditions 


Receivers for the Leetsdale Foundry 
& Mfg. Co., Leetsdale, Pa., will sell 
the property of the company at public 


lan. 31 


auction on 
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Kxpect Heavy Buying for Railroads 


Government's Evident Preparations for Early Return of Lines Believed to 
Forecast Large Expenditures for Iron and Steel Out of Millions 
Asked for by Director General Hines 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 21 Re- 

cent developments in the 

railroad administration § ap- 

pear to ndicate the government’s 
preparation tor an early return ol 
t railroads to private management. 
How these preparations may be al 
tered \ attitude congress takes 
for the settlement of the _ railroad 
Pp oble1 cannot be foreseen until that 
body ¢ ludes deliberations now un- 
de vay The railroad administra- 
tion act of March 21, 1918, provides 
for the return of the lines any time 
thin 21 months after the close of 
the war and stipulates they shall be 
in aS good condition as when taken 
ove yy the government The admin- 
istration now seems to be _ bending 


its efforts to fulhll this requirement. 
D. Hines, who was named 


William G. McAdoo as 


director general, announced last week 


oO succeed 


that ¢ expects to ask congress tor 
an additional fund of $500,000,000 
rom which to make loans to railroads 
for capital expenditures. He stated 
this fund would not be used for oper- 
ating expenses It is said the fund 
actually to be requested will be 
near¢ $1.000.000.000 than $500,000.000 
it is lso aid $ und does not 
contemplate th purchase of any ad 
ditional ecuipment by the _ railroads 
but will be used for emergency buy 
ing 0 for “hand-to-mouth pur 

et 

Dire vr Hines in his statement said 
1 las een estimated that “the mini- 
mum additional budget for 1919 must 
be $350,000,000.” This figure, to 
gether with the une p nded balance of 


» P ‘ 
SOsS9 000.000 trom the 


1918 makes $1,039,000,000 


original revised 


budget of 

proposed for additions and _ better 
ments this year The revised budget 
on Dec. 31 last geregated $1,277,000.- 
000 When originally submitted by 
the railroads, about a year ago, the 


totaled $1,329,.000.- 


combined budget 
| $975,000, 


000 which later was 


000 as a minimum The railroads’ 


wn estimates originally were only 


$52,000,000 more than the approved 


total on Jan. 1. 


The original and revised budgets of 
the ilroads have been made public 
at various times, disclosing the put 
poses for which the money is to be 
spent Up to Jan. 1 only $588.000,000 
of the proposed expenditures had been 


made. Director Hines has not dis- 


closed in detail what the new budget 


of $350,000,000 will cover and it is 
likely the projects contemplated, like 
the fund to be asked of 


doubled It is to be 


congr;ress, 
nearly 


expected, however, that a considerable 


part of the new budget, as provided 


for in the budget as of Jan. 1, will 


be spent for iron and steel materials. 


As stated by Mr. Hines, the pro- 
po ed fund of $500.000.000 or more 
will be loaned to those. railroads 


which are not able to finance them 


selves. This money, expended ‘under 


the supervision of the administration 


as in the past when not for pur- 


chases direct by the administration 


repaid to the govern- 


ment, 


rhe interest to be returned on these 


loans evidently has not been deter- 


mined as Mr. Hines says “so far 6 


per cent has been the prevailing rate.” 
Further, he emphasizes that “it is 
important to avoid confusing the func 


tion of financing necessary railroad 


improvements with the entirely dis 


tinct function of current operation of 
re railroads and the payment of cur 
rent rental to the railroad companies.” 

This apparent effort to put the rail- 


roads in position to go forward with 


their improvements, either with their 
own or government funds, is all the 
more striking as indicating their pos- 


ible early return to private control 


when other developments are consid- 
ered. The appointment of Mr. Hines 
is one contributing factor to this 
opinion. Mr. Hines, who went with 


the administration soon after it began 
familiar 


functioning, is thoroughly 

with the work already undertaken 
Still further indicating the _ pro- 

posed intention, opinion here points 


to the director general’s appointment 
of members of his cabinet. The most 
that of T. C. Powell, for- 


mer manager of the inland traffic sec- 


recent is 


tion of the administration, who repre- 


sented the administration in the war 


industries board, to the post of di- 
rector of capital expenditures, succeed- 
Lovett, resigned 
Another 


Tyler, assistant di- 


ing Robert S. who 


to return to private work. 


that of W. T. 


’ tor f 
ecto oO 


operations, to the director- 


lip succeeding Carl R. Gray. 


meeting of the standardization 


Gear 


The 
committee of the 
Manufacturers’ association which was 


American 
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January in 
postponed until Feb- 
illness of the 


to have been held in 


Cleveland was 
because of the 
The date of the 
announced later. 


ruary 


chairman. meeting 


will be 


Would Bar Evasions of 
Tariff on Dyestuffs 


Jan. 21.—The 
commission has 


United 
drafted 


Washington, 
tariff 

embodying 45 
dyestuffs 


States 
a bill 


the present 


amendments to 
tariff which it 


enact into haw. 


recommends congress 
1 undertaken 


The commission has not 
to pass on the rates of the law of 
1916 but has 


to technical 


confined its suggestions 


defects and amendments 


necessary for carrying into force the 


policy originally expressed by con- 
gress. 
In September, 1916, at the earnest 


request of textile mills and other con- 


sumers of dyes congress passed a 


special tariff law increasing the tariff 


rates on dyes, drugs, photographic 
developers, flavors and explosives de- 
coal tar. A Amer- 


ican industry has been created whose 


rived from new 
output has been sufficient in quantity, 
variety and quality to prevent disaster 
to the dye-consuming industries. Al- 
though the law has been successful 
main become 
clear that it is 


give effect perfectly to the intent of 


in its purpose it has 


not so worded as to 
congress, 

The report of the commission points 
under 
intent 


out that there are many ways 


the present law by which the 
of congress to give protection to the 
new American industry can be evaded 
by foreign competitors. The commis- 
sion recommends that dyes should be 
that package 
of imported dyes should be required 
t accurate statement of the 


to have an 
identity and purity of the contents. 


standardized and every 


Opens French Trade Office 


To stimulate trade between this 
country and France, M. Jean Delpit 
has opened a French trade office at 


720 Merchants Loan & Trust building, 
this country to 
French trade organiza- 
and is seeking to bring about 
better relations between business men 
in the two countries. 


Chicago. He is in 
represent a 
tion 
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Much Machinery 
Included In $10,000,000 Equipment 
Sale In Northwest 
Approximately $10,000,000 worth of 
equipment owned by the United States 
Corp., 
Porfland, 


Spruce Production with head- 


quarters in Oreg., is to be 


soid and sealed bids will be received 
by the sales board in the Yeon  build- 
ing, Portland, up to and _ including 


Feb. 15. 


Members of the sales board, ap- 


pointed by Brig.-Gen. Brice P. Disque, 


commanding officer of the 


tion, are Maj. Watson Eastman, presi- 


c¢ rp Ta- 


dent, Capt. I. D. Wolf, Capt. H. C. 
Eustis and Lieut. Louis P. Pink, the 
latter being recorder. This corpora- 
tion was financed and operated by 


the government as a part of the 


aircraft program and at one time 


its activities, required the services of 


130,000 men. 


The equipment to be sold consists 
of everything from picks and shovels 
to complete railroads and_ mills, 


capable of producing stock from huge 


trees in the forest to finished planks 
shipment to 


ready for airplane fac- 


tories This equipment is said to 
be in excellent condition and much 
of it never was used because of the 


abrupt ending of the war. The equip- 


ment has been stored at Vancouver, 


Wash. 


] 


where it may be inspected 


vy interested persons, upon proper 
certification by the board in the Yeon 
building at Portland. 


Form Another Machinery 
Association in East 


For the purpose of bringing about 
improvements in freight - handling 
methods at both railroad and seaport 
terminals, the Material Handling Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ association 
was organized last week at the Hotel 
McAlpine, New York City. The con- 


stitution and by-laws were adopted 


at the closing session of the two-day 
meeting, held Jan. 15 and 16. Over 
135 manufacturers attended the gath- 


ering and applications for membership 


in the new organization have been 


fled so far by more than 40 of the 


larger companics 

At the session held Thursday after- 
noon, Jan. 16, presided over by James 
\. Shepard, of the Shepard Electric 


Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, 


N. Y., the names of eight governors 
were presented, and later approved 
The board in the near future will be 
extended to include 12 members. Ac- 


cording to the present schedule, the 


first meeting of the new board will 
be held Jan. 23, at which time officers 
will be appointed, It is considered 
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kely it me ¢ rte that ¢ \ 
Fompkins, former col i ol Oo 
dox ks. New Yorl City, wil' b clected 
head of the new orgat 

Following ar¢ the ¢ oht new! 
pointed yovernors { \l Watson, 
of tl Watson Elevator Co.;: Wi 
Clarke, ol Manning, Max & 
Moore and the Shaw Crane Co.: Fred 
Stadelman o} the Wellman-S 

lo val Lo La Cl roy ( Lile 
Elliot | ker Electric Co j ‘ \ 
Shepard, ol the Sher rd | ctr 


Crane & Hoist ._ * IR \\ Scott ol 


the Otis Elevator Co.: F. W. Hall, of 
the Sprague works of the General 
Electric Co., and | ( Walter, 


Alvey-Ferguson Co. This board is to 


be extended shortly to include fou 
additional members 

Chut day's sCSS10O1 Wa add ( ed 
by \\ IR Red fir ld, ‘ ) 
merce; |. W. Frazier, cor 
reer of tl pe dl l ) < 
co 1 o1 ot i] { ted S ( | 
ping board; and Calvi Tompki 
respectively Mt Redfield extended 
the co-operation I th rovernincent 
and »ointed out the vital in tance 
ot such an organization to the | < 
ol the country By co- t101 
among the member and with lie 
government's officials n he matter of 
standardizing and mpreving equip 
ment, he as erted, the ,organiz tion 
could remove the biewest of all w te 
now prevailing in comm dis 
dustry 


Installs Many Ovens 


The Bradford-Ackermann Corp., 30 


East Forty-second street, New York, 
eastern representative of Young 
Brothers Co., Detroit, manufacturer 


of core and mold drying ovens, has 
made numerous large installations of 
these ovens in eastern foundries, as 


follows: Worthington Pump & Ma 


chinery Corp., East Cambridge, Masyg., 
one fuel oil, 4-compartment kiln oven 
and four fuel oil 2-compartment kiln 
ovens; Eastern Malleable Iron Co 
Troy, N. Y., gas heated drawer pull 


oven and three gas heated 4-compart 
kiln Wm. Cramp Sons 
Philadelphia, two fuel oil kiln 


ment 
& Co., 
ovens for its 
Wharton Iron & 
sridge, N. Jf., 


ovens, 


Taylor 
High 


heated 


brass foundry; 
Steel Co., 
electrically 
drawer pull Fairley-Davidson 
Steel Co., 
baking 


Steel Co., 


oven, 
Brooklyn, fuel oil kiln mold 
Electric 


oven: Connecticut 


Hartford, Conn., electrically 


heated drawer pull oven; Crouse 
Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., electrically 
heated kiln ovens; U. S. Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. (¢ both kiln and 


drawer pull ovens and Pratt & Whit- 
ney, Hartford, 
heated. drawer pull oven. 


Conn., an electrically 
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Contract Bill 


Crdered Reported to Senate—Pro- 
vides for Commission of Three 


Washington, Jan. 21.—The_ senate 
committee on military affairs today 
decided to report the bili to validate 
informal war contracts, and expects 
to call it up for action this week, 
according to Senator litchcock, a 
member of the committee. The mea- 
sure is the third drafted by the com- 
mittee and differs from the house 
bill chiefly in . providing for an ap- 
peal commission, to consist of a rep- 
resentative of the war department, one 
of the department of justice and one 
of the business interests concerned, 
This commission would review cases 
in which the secretary of war refused 
to offér Yegal contracts or make com 
pensation, and its award would be 
binding on the government. A _ pro- 
vision was added barring appeal by 
any ageficy of the government if the 
representative of the department of 
justice should agree with the action 
of the war department in making 
a settlement. The clause requiring 
affidavits from those representatives 
of the government who made informal 
contracts was permitted to stand. 
The committee decided the salary 
of the commissioners should be $7500 
instead of $10,000 as at first proposed. 
The commission would continue in 
office one year 


Provides Living Quarters 
for Employes 


For the comfort and convenience of 
its employes the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, has 
opened its Essington club, at the Es- 
sington South 
Pa. It is located on the Tinicum road 


works, Philadelphia, 
facing the Delaware river, and is built 
in the shape of a fan, comprising 
seven sections. The structure is 
two stories high, is complete with 
dining halls and kitchen and will ac- 
commodate 500 guests. Separate rooms 
are arranged for’ reading, chess, 
checker and cards, billiards, music, 
etc. <All are distinct from the sleep- 
ing quarters. Accommodations for 
employes may be obtained by the 
week. The service force is in charge 
of H. M. Larson, formerly manager 
of the Utah Copper hotel, Utah. 


Making Bessemer Ferro 
Bessemer ferrosilicon by the elec 
trolytic process now is being produced 
at the new plant of the Chattanooga 
Metals Co., 
Tenn. The output of 15 per cent 
grade is about 500 tons per month. 


Electro ( hattanooga, 


THE LKUN TRADE REVIEW 


The plant was built during the lattes 
part of 1918 under encouragement 
from the war industrics board in 
order to relieve a shortage in bess« 
mer ferrosilicon which existed at that 
time The Chattanooga 
Metals Co. is capitalized at $120,000 
and its } 
Paul J 


urer; N. Thayer Montague, vice presi 


Electro 


organization is made up ol 
Kruesi, president and treas 
dent ard secretary; and G. L. Davison, 
vice president and general manager. 


Extend Foreign Branches 
The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton is sending two of its senior offi- 
cers to Australia and the Far East 
to establish further foreign banking 
connections. C. F. Weed, vice presi- 
dent of the bank, and D. A. de Men- 
ocal, yice president of the First Na- 
tional Corp., will first go to Sydney 
and Melbourne, later to China and 
then return by the way of Japan. 


The Non-Ferrous 


Copper Lead 


Copper 
MU: Biantnescovéaane tévegundsabens coos oe 
RU DOG n 6 hues ce Bdvvesodansr0issaeuse 20.50 
BG ck 200 4d Jen 4 vise vast copdedass 20.00 
SN Eine as 40660 0y eles ennachetis tana 20.00 
ee ee ee re eee 





yAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.'s price. 


LW YORK, Jan. 20.—The nonferrous metal 
markets have reflected clearly the recent 


uncertainty of business and slowing down of 
declining, yet these declines have not stimulated 
buying among consumers. In spelter, for example, 
cond‘t'ons have been extremely unsatisfactory to pro- 
divers The brass mills and the galvanizers, chief 
consumers of spelter, are not taking anything like 
their normal quota. The brass industry, which a few 
weeks ago was operating at 85 to 90 per cent of 
capacity, recently experienced the unexpected § can- 
ecllat‘on of a number of government contracts, while 
new business has been extreme'y slow. Consequently 
the mills now are operating about 50 per cent, be- 
ing fully active only in their tubing departments 
which have a lot of. tube business for the navy. The 
brass mills are handicapped by supplies of copper 
vhich they have on hand, bought at 26¢ against 
government contracts, and which they are expected to 
market on the bas’s of reduced prices for copper 
The galvanized sheet ind:stry, on the other hand, is 
influenced by the price of steel. Consumers of gal 
vanized sheets are still holding back and conse- 
quently sheet mills are not interested in contracting 
for much more spelter at present. 

Resale electrolytic copper has been otered as low 
as 19.50c, while producers have offered the metal as 
low as 20c. Leading producers are still quoting 23c 
but with the provision that they will protect the 
consumers against declines. This policy is criticized 
in some quarters as being fair neither te jppaducers 
nor consumers. Producers of casting. capper are 
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Finds Room for One Plant 


After its investigation, the British 
Columbia advisory committee for sci- 
entific and industrial research reports 
to the research council at Ottawa 
that there is room for an iron and 
steel industry on the Pacific coast 
if it is sure of the Pacific coast mar- 
ket. Economic conditions of manu- 
facturing and marketing preclude the 
establishment of more than one plant. 
No large quantities of iron ore have 


been blocked out at any one locality 
in British Columbia so far. Two roll- 
ing mills now are operating in the prov- 
ice using scrap iron and steel as raw 
material and there is a prospect of 
starting an electric smelting furnace 
for magnetic iron ores on a com- 
paratively: small scale in connection 
with other electro-chemical .indus- 
tries. 


Metals 


Spelter Tin 





tSpot tLead, Spelter Spot 
Straits, New York St. Louis Alumi- anti- 
tin basis basis num mony 
7: 6.00 7.20 33.00 7.62% 
7 6.00 7.10 33.00 7.62% 
7 6.00 7.00 33.00 7.62% 
7: 6.00 7.00 33.00 7.50 
7 6.00 7.00 33.00 7.62% 





tUnited States Steel Products Co.’s price to consumers, dealers and jobbers. 


asking 19¢ to 20c, and on small lots up to 22%e 
is quoted. 


Prime western spelter for January shipment has 
sold at 7c, East St. Louis basis, and for February 
shipment at slightly under this figure. Metal for 
sh pment over all the second quarter ‘s obtainable at 
6.80c. The market for grade A spelter is very dull 
and intermediate grades demand little if any premium 
over prime western. 


The lead market again eased off last week after 
having been maintained at 5.75¢c, New York basis, for 
prompt shipment from the West, for several days. 
Later, however, producers showed more desire to sell 
and metal was offered at 5.40c to 5.50c, New York 
bas's, for early shipment. The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. continues to quote 6e New York, 5.70¢c, 
St. Lou's. 

The tin situation has showed little change. It is 
understood plans are under way for allocation of the 
10,000 tons of metal held by the United States 
Steel Products Co. for the government. The tinplate 
consumers and makers of white metals will be asked 
to take a fair share of this tin at the fixed price 
of 72.50¢. Domestic smeltered, high-grade tin is 
quoted about 68%c to 69c, and 99 per cent tin 
at 67%c to 68c for nearby delivery. The aluminum 
stuation is unchanged, the government fixed price 
of 33c, remaining unchanged until March 1. The 
stuation as regards deliveries continues to improve. 


There is practically no demand, for antimony, 
Miiders are asking 7%c, duty paid New York. 

















Fig. 1—Every Tube is Inspected for Gage and Interior Imperfections 








Makang Seamless ‘Tubes 


CONOMY, Pa., located about 19 its name on the list because of the community in which the plant is 

miles almost due north of Pitts- activities of the Standard Seamless situated. ; 

burgh on the Ohio river, was put Tube Co. Even today, although this Occupying a site 
on the map by a German sect known company has been in existence only located at the northerly end of the 
as Economites, but the town fast is a little more than two years and town, the plant is modern in every 
losing all signs of its original settlers has been a commercial producer of detail. Having so recently been con- 
and is more than likely to be known seamless tubing for an even shorter structed, the management of course 
to future generations as an important period, it provides employment for was in a position to take advantage 
seamless tube manufacturing center. so many men that it is a vital factor of the latest ideas in equipment and 
There are only a few such centers in in the welfare of a considerable por- also to profit by the experience of 
the United States. Economy finds tion of the population of the little others in plant layout As a result 
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FIG. 2—PLANT OF THE STANDARD SEAMLESS TUBE CO. OCCUPIES A SITE OF NEARLY 55 ACRES 
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this latter fact there is smooth 
sequence in the operations from the 
open-hearth furnaces, located in the 
northwestern corner of the steel mill, 


of 


to the eastern side of the tube mill, 
along which runs the loading track, 
a spur from the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. 

On the westerly side of the steel 
mill a foundry 50 x 560 feet has 
been constructed ir which the com- 
pany casts the plugs used in the 


piercing mill and other cast require- 
ments of the other departments of the 
plant. The foundry is equipped with 
a cupola for melting the re- 
quired for the various castings used 
at the plant. Coke, limestone and 
pig iron are hoisted to the charging 
floor by means of an elevator located 
near the cupola. 


iron 


Gas Producers Being Installed 


In course of construction at the 
southern end of the steel mill is a 
gas plant which when completed 
will contain four producers and make 
the company self-sustained in all re- 
spects save in the matter of the sup- 
ply of pig iron. Gas from these 
producers will be piped to the open- 
hearth and pipe-mill buildings where 
it will be used for heating the soak- 
ing pits and bloom furnace and pierc- 
ing-mill furnace, respectively. 

Although started in war times, the 


company is by no means a_ war 
proposition. The company had con- 
sidered war business, but with these 


contracts completed, it now is actively 
canvassing the peace demand. The 
mill produces a full line of seamless 
tubing and has a capacity of 2000 
tons a month. Practice in all seam- 
less tube mills is much the same, but 
in one important respect it is differ- 
ent at the plant of the Standard com- 
pany than at others. The ingot in- 
stead of being rolled, is forged into 
a bloom. It is claimed for this 
method that it means greater den- 
sity than is possible of attainment in 
rolling and the greater the solidity of 
the metal at the outset of operations, 
the better will be the finished prod- 
uct. 

The plant is equipped to make boiler 
tubes for stationary and marine boil- 
ers and for locomotives, from 1 to 4 
inches outside diameter, both hot 
rolled and cold drawn. Seamless steel 
tubing for mechanical purposes also 
is produced. New uses. are being 
found for seamless tubing and there 
are few industries that do not use 
it for one purpose or another. The 
company also produces and markets 
moderate tonnages of merchant steel 
bars. 

Steel for the operations of the pipe 
mills is provided by two 30-ton, and 
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FIG. 7—SECTION OF SOLID STEEL BAR DURING THE PIERCING PROCESS 


OF TUBING 


DURING 


THE 


one 40-ton basic open-hearth furnaces 
and a 10-ton Heroult electric 
S. R. Smythe Co. designed and built 


furnace. 


the 30-ton furnace, while the 40- 
ton furnace was constructed by the 
company from plans furnished by 


the Smythe company. 
other _ steel-making 
brought to the 
in cast-iron 
dumped 
of a 


charging 
into the 


floor-type 


materials 
open-hearth 
boxes 
furnaces b 
charging 


furnac 


Steel scrap and 
are 


es 


and 


y means 


machine. 


Four cranes serve the open-hearth de- 


partment. They were 


built 


by 


the 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 


Wickliffe, O. The 


ladle 


crane 


which 


serves the pouring bay is of 45 tons 
15 ‘tons 


capacity and the others 


capacity. 


of 


After tapping the furnaces the ladles 


hoisted 
the 


of steel are 
transferred to 


The bottom-poured 





by 


the 
pouring 


process 


crane, 


platform 
and positioned over the ingot molds. 
is used. 


AND SECTION 


COLD-DRAWING PROCESS 


rhe molds rest on circular plates and 


are arranged in clusters, each of which 


is made up around a master mold 
The latter is connected to the in 
dividual molds by suitable leads or 
runners located near the base rhe 
clay-capped bott which governs the 
flow of steel from the ladle is raised 
and the metal flows into the master 
mold and into the entire group of 
molds simultaneously rhe pouring 


operation is controlled by workmen 


stationed on the pouring platform as 
order 


shown in Fig. 9. In to prevent 


any explosions due to pouring the 
molten steel into cold ingot molds, 
the latter are preheated, a heating 
well containing four pits being pro- 
vided for this purpose on the pour- 


ing side of the open-hearth furnaces. 

After the 19x 19-inch 
stripped from their 
taken to the soaking pit at 


ingots 
they 
the 
end of the open-hearth building 


are 
molds are 
south 

One 
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t-hole pit is provided and later will 
be heated with producer gas. When 
he ingots are heated to a _ cherry- 
red color, they are withdrawn trom 
the pit and placed in the jaws of a 
low-type manipulator which was built 
by the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, 
O. The manipulator which is driven 
electrically is then positioned directly 
in front of a 1000-ton hydraulically 
operated forging hammer. The lat- 
ter was built by the United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. The 
ingot as shown in Fig. 8 is placed 
in the hammer and broken down to a 
9x10-inch bloom after which the 
manipulator arm pushes it onto a 
roller table in the rear of the ham- 
mer. The bloom is then picked up 
by tongs suspended from a mono- 
rail crane. The latter was furnished 
by the Clevelan.' Crane & Engineer- 
ing Co., Wickliffe, O The blooms 
are then deposited in a pile outside 
of the steel-mill building from whence 
they are transferred by means of a 
traveling crane to various tables in 
the chipping yard. 


Removing Surface Defects 


Two 15-ton cranes, one built by 
the Morgan Engineering Co.. Alliance, 
O., and the other by the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
O., serve the chipping and_ stock 
yard Here all surface defects are 
removed from the blooms as shown 
in Fig. 10, air-operated chipping ham- 
mers being provided for this purpose 
\ir for operating these hammers is 
supplied by two electrically driven air 
compressors located in the hot-tube 
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FIG. 9—STEEL FROM THE OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES IS POURED IN10O INGOT MOLDS, THE 
BOTTOM-POURED PROCESS BEING USED 


mill building. Electric lamps are in- 
stalled in convenient places through- 
out the chipping yard so that work 
would not be retarded during the 
night. 

kach workman engaged in chipp ng 
is required to wear goggles so as to 
protect his eyes against possible :n- 
jury. After the blooms pass insp--- 
tion in the chipping yard, they are 
pulled through doors into the chip- 
ping house as shown in Fig. 10 and 


then charged into a continuous heat- 





* 
FIG. 8—INGOTS HELD IN THE JAWS OF A MANIPULATOR ARE BROKEN DOWN BY MEANS OF 
A 1000-TON POWER HAMMER INTO A BLOUM 


ing furnace. The latter which is fired 
with natural gas but later will be 
fired with producer gas, was built by 
the S. R. Smythe Co. The bloom 
upon attaining the desired heat is 
conveyed by means of a _ charging 
machine built by the Alliance Ma- 
chine Co., Alliance, O., to a 23-inch 
bar mill. The mill consists of eight 
stands of 3-high rolls arranged in 
parallel and driven by means of a 
inotor through reduction gears. Two 
electrically driven tilting tables are 
positioned on the front and rear sides 
of the roll stands. The operator of 
each tilter is stationed in a _ pulpit 
mounted on the machine and by man- 
ipulating the various control levers 
can move the tilter from one stand of 
rolls to the other. One of the tilters 
in operation is shown in Fig. 3. 
Upon being given the finishing pass 
through the bar-mill rolls, the bar is 
delivered onto a runout table which 
transfers it straight ahead to the hot 
saw. The latter is also electrically 
driven and cuts the bar either into 
merchant sizes or to the size which 
the piercing mill is working. The 
saw was built by the United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 


Piercing Process 


After the bars are cut they are 
weighed on a scale located outside 
of the steel-mill building, and placed 
on the cooling bed nearby. From 
here they are loaded by means of 
a 15-ton electrical traveling crane 
onto cars which are brought into the 
storage yard on a spur track built 
along the eastern side of the yard. 
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FIG. 10—ALL SURFACE DEFECTS AS FAR AS P®SSIBLE ARE REMOVED FROM THE BLOOM BY From the 


MEANS OF AIR-OPERATED CHIPPING HAMMERS 


They are then taken to the piercing mills driven by individual motors. shown in Fig. 1 Every tube is 
department and piled outside the It then passes to a sizing mill, straight carefully inspected for wall thick 
building. As required the bars are ahead, which was built by the Stand- mess and interior imperfections. This 
fed into a heating furnace which at ard Engineering Co. Here the tube '5 done by holding an electric lamp 


. . . wd > > lh; > ; > ‘ . , 1 
present is fired with natural gas but is brought to final size according to 4f one end while the inspector looks 


later will be fired with producer gas. specifications I 


The bars upon attaining the desired to be above specifications the tube Reduction of tubing to mechanica' 
temperature are withdrawn from the is passed through a continuous heat- sizes is a cold-drawn process whi 
furnace and fed into the piercing ing furnace located nearby, and then is carried out in a 130 x 380-foot struc 
mill. through an electrically operated con- ture built onto the hot-tube_ mill 


This mill is known as the Stiefel tinuous reducing mill which brings the building at the southern end One 


type and was built by the Standard tube up to the size called for in the end of the tubes which are to be 


Engineering Co., Ellwood City, Pa. order. Issuing 
[It is electrically driven. In manu- 
facturing seamless tubing the walls 
of the tube are never separated from 
the time the metal is in the molten 
condition until it leaves the mill in 
the finished form. Consequently to 
convert the bar into a tube the former 
is passed through the piercing mill 
over a mandrel. The mill is shown 
in Fig. 4 as is a mandrel, the cone- 
shaped plug, gripped in the tongs 
held by the workman near the center 
of the illustration. A section of a 
bar with a mandrel inserted is shown 
in Fig. 7. After a hole has been 
pierced through the center of the 
bar, the resultant tube is passed suc- 
cessively through a set of 22-inch 
electrically driven rolls and over a 
mandrel until the proper diameter 
and thickness is obtained. The tube 
is then transferred to an adjacent 
expanding mill shown in Fig. 5. This 
mill is also driven electrically and 
is equipped with manual-driven screw- 
downs. The mill was built by the 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 
After the expanding process is com- 
pleted the tube passes through reeling 








FIG. 11—AFTER THE TUBE IS PASSED THROUGH THE DRAWING MACHINE IT IS NECESSARY 
TO ANNEAL IT FOR FURTHER WORKING 
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gas-fired tur- 
The heated 


heated in a 
nace, as shown in Fig. 6. 


low-type 


end is then pointed by means of a 
Yeakley-type power hammer which 
was made by the Williams, White & 


Co., Moline, Ill. The tubes are then 
pickied in a_ solution of sulphuric 
acid and rinsed in water in order to 
remove as far as possible all scale 
which adheres to the surface. Five 
pickling tubs are installed and re- 
ceive their supply of acid from two 


elevated storage tanks located nearby. 


A lubricant is then applied to the 


surface of the tube after which it 
is passed over a shafting and fed 
into a die. It is then drawn to the 
size called for in the order. A _ sec- 
tion of a tube during the _ cold- 
drawing process is shown in Fig. 7. 


One of the drawing machines is 
shown in Fig. 11. Two single-chain 
and three double-chain drawing ma- 
chines are installed, having been 
built by the Standard Engineering 


Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 


As the drawing results in the 
tubing becoming extremely hard and 


Educational 


4FETY endeavors have an edu- 

cational value, and a review of 

educational methods, if complete, 
would have to include the whole range 
of safety activities. All safety meth- 
ods should be made as highly edu- 
cational as possible. To insure this 
condition those who deliver the oral 
instruction, prepare the written word, 
the picture for the safety 
bulletin, must be animated by an 
enthusiasm born of an inherent love 
and sympathy for humanity in gen- 
eral, which induces them to study 
and work for the best interests of 
the world at large. Those so con- 
stituted are able to deliver their mes- 
sage of safety. They are able to in- 
terest the different heads of depart- 
ments and obtain their co-operation, 
imparting to them their own views of 
the importance of safety and the truth 
that whatever saves a life, prevents 
suffering and the waste of human 
energy, is economically sound, and 
therefore, good business Safe work- 
ing conditions do not retard produc- 
tion, but are the greatest aid to the 
easy attainment of the largest output 
with the minimum expenditure of 


or draw 


Abstracted from a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the National Safety Council held at St 
Louis recently. The author is manager of the casualty 
department, American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 
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necessary to put the 
tubing through a process of an- 
nealing. For this purpose three an- 
nealing furnaces are installed. They 
are housed in a 50x 80-foot off-set 
connecting the building which houses 
the cold-drawing department. Only 
a slight anneal is tubing in- 
wended for mechanical purposes, but 
for boiler tubes, the steel has to be 
reduced fairly Special anneal- 
ings for products intended for special 
uses are required. The straightening 
machine used in the drawing de- 
partment was built by the Abramsen 


brittle, it is 


given 


soft. 


Engineering Co., Pittsburgh. 
Cold-drawn tubes, from % to 1% 
inches outside diameter, and from 


Nos. 16 to 23 B. W. gage are gener- 
ally known as bicycle stock. Tubes, 
from 1 to 4 inches in diameter and 
Nos. 13 to 6 B. W. gage are used 
for boiler purposes. Tubes of other 


thicknesses are termed mechanical 
tubes and are used for axles, fer- 
rules, pump barrels, bushings, spin- 
dles, etc. 


In conjunction with the operation 
of the gas-producer plant which will 
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be fired in the near future, the 
company has erected a tar reservoir 
divided into four compartments which 
will hold 417,440 gallons. Close by are 
four oil tanks with an aggregate 
holding capacity of 200,000 gallons. 
Four boilers supply steam to the 
various departments. Three are of 
the Rust type and one of the Bab- 
cock-Wilcox type. The boiler house 
is located in the center of the plant 
site. Nearby are two water towers, 
one of 50,000 gallons and the other 
of 65,000 gallons capacity. Water is 
pumped into the larger tower through 
a 6-inch main and into the smaller 
tower through a 3-inch main. The 
supply of water is obtained from a 
reservoir 12x20x60 feet deep, the 
pump house being located close by. 

The officials of the company are: 
Henry C. Fownes, president; W. C. 
Fownes, vice president; T. H. Mc- 
Graw, secretary; W. C. Fownes Jr., 
treasurer; W. E. Motheral, assistant 
secretary and purchasing agent; T. L. 


Kirk, manager of sales; Charles R. 
Barren, general superintendent, and 
Fritz Hooving, works manager. 


Methods in Safety Work 


BY F. K. ELAM 


both physical and mental exercise. 

The safety worker, who is lacking 
in this quality, no matter what his 
training and educational attainments, 
is in the wrong work and is doomed 
to failure. The sooner he gets into 
other lines of endeavor, the better 
for him personally and for the cause 
of safety. The art of making inani- 
mate things, such as bulletins, sta- 
tistical charts, signs, guards and nu- 
merous other agencies truly educa- 
tional, consists in making them con- 
vey to the minds and hearts of the 
workmen their message by the aid 
of an illuminating quality or power 
Safety bulletins are used today as 
never before for educational purposes, 
but many of them are a waste of 
paper and ink, because they lack 
the proper qualities. 


How Poster Teaches 


Here is an example: The bulletin 
which faithfully and vividly portrays 
the results of infection and _ blood- 
poisoning, has great educational value. 
If the bulletin shows how slight an 
abrasion was at the beginning, and 
that no treatment, or unclean and 
ignorant methods brought such terrible 
results; and also depicts the proper 
manner of reporting an injury to the 
plant medical department, then the 











workman has learned through the 
sense of sight that here is some- 
thing to be shunned and the bulletin 
has produced results that no amount 
of oral instruction could have done. 

The ignorant workman sees and 
understands where the spoken or 
written word would not be appre- 
ciated. The more intelligent work- 
man has his attention attracted to the 
subject of the proper care of slight 
injuries in a way that appeals to 
him, because the approach has been 
made in what he considers an im- 
personal manner—no one has attempt- 
ed to instruct him or ordered him to 
do some specific thing, two things 
which he resents with all his being. 

Bulletins that convey safety truths 
in the form of a caricature, are pow- 
erful educational agents. Workmen 
resent anything that savors of forced 
instruction or positive orders. They 
also detest being preached to. The 
safety cartoon will deliver the mes- 
sage and score a hit more often than 
any other agency, and do it so subtly 
that the workman is not conscious of 
the act. The plant magazine is a 
medium of promulgating safety ideas 
of the highest order. As an educa- 
tional medium it has an accumula- 
tive effect, because it goes into the 
home and because its power is mul- 
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tiplied by the interests and home in- 
fluences which its message starts into 
action. 
ed and otherwise, have a lafge place 
in our safety work and 


Many safety signs, illuminat- 


their educa- 
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tional value is being one of 
the first 


in safety 


great, 


mediums of expression used 


endeavor. Guards are not 
usually considered from an education 


al point of view, but are installed to 


Men in Charge of War Minerals Investigation 


Conducted by the United States Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior 


TIMULATED by war 
the domestic 
minerals, which hitherto largely 

have been imported is 
aged and aided in every way 
by the United States bureau of mines, 
In March, 
$150,000, 


deficicncy bill, to 


demand, 
production of 
being encour 


possible 


department of the interior 

1918, congress appropriated 
under the urgent 
extend and continue the department's 
investigations relating to 

military importance. So 
has been the work that 
coming of peace, arrangements doubt- 


minerals of 
successful 
with = the 


less will be made for its continuance 


erry S 


-~ 


A. G. White.—In charge of the sulphur re 
sources, also administrative assistant to the execu- 
tive of war minerals investigations; mine economist 
for the bureau of mines; secretary of war min 
erals committee. 


J. E. MeGuire.—In charge of the war minerals 
investigations of chrome and tungsten. 


J. C. Orchard.—Assistant mine economist for 
bureau of mines; in charge of the editing and 
publication of a series of confidential reports on 
the political and commercial control of the min 
eral resources of the world. 


W. C. Phalen.—Mineral technologist for the 
bureau of mines; in charge of field work on 
manganese for the war minerals investigations. 

G. J. Salmon.—tIn charge of labor problems 
connected with the metal and nonmetalliferous 
mining industry; member of committee on me- 
chanical labor saving devices as applied to min- 
ing: also in charge of matters related to indus 


uses can Dt found 


domestic prod 


since peacctini 


Che way ction ol 


many minerals formerly ieceived fron 


foreign countries has been increased 
is shown by some notable examples 
In 1913 the United Stat produced 
4000 tons of high grade manganes 
ore; in 1917, 110,000 tons and in 1918 


reached 250,000 
produc ed 3 40.000 


450.000 


have 
In 1913, the country 
tons of pyrite; in 1917, about 
1918, it is 
figure will be 
1913 the 


chromite was 250 tons; in 


production may 


tons and in 
final 


tons. In 


expected the 
around 700,000 
production of 


1917 about 


265 
prevent contact by the workman with 
dangerous locations They have an 
educational value n that they are 
continually sugges g the uught of 
safety to every es them 
0.000 tor Raw roduc 
tion in | hed 100 while 
i! 1917 it had ! to 315,000 
tor li ort ‘ ot 
hal ne < ore Pp) ? 
were f O UU 0. U00 HM) t¢ 
re | ely 1} iré 
dc { d to be ] “ I work 
of tl United State ‘ mines 
assists domesti prod to mcrease 
their activity Readit om left to 
right, in the list of name below 
the staff of the United States bureau 
ot mines, which condi ted the war 


minerals investigatior follows 














trial furlough from the army in co-operation with 
the war department 

A. W. Stockett.—In charge of the war mine 
tals investigations for potash resources; alse a 
member of the committee of the bureau of mines 
appointed to advise the capital issues committec 
on mining and related applications 

. E. Spurr.—€xecutive of the war minerals 
investigations of the bureau of mines; formeriy a 
member of the committee on mineral imports of 
the shipping board. 

H. 8. Mudd.—In charge of the war minerals 
investigation of graphite, antimony, and bismuth 
assistant secretary of the war minerals committee 
member of the committee of the bureau of mines 
appointed to advise the capital issues committee 
on mining and related applications; representative 
of the bureau of mines on joint information 
beard and general contact for the minerals and 
their derivatives. 

A. E. Wells.—In charge of sulphuric acid work 


for the bureau of mines in co-operatior th the 
war industries board and the chemical 


H { Morris In charwe ~f the war minerals 


alliance 


investigations of various meta Als a member 
of the committee of the bureau of mines ap 
pointed to advise the capital sues committer 
on mining and related applicatk 

Cc M Weld In charge f war minerais it 
vestigation of manganes ror ore ferro-silicon 
and later of chrome representative of bureau of 


industries 


minerals 


mines on ferrous section of the war 
board now assistant executive of the 
nvest igat ior 

F. H. Probert Engaged in special fleld work 
for the war minerals investigations; dean of the 
mining department of the University of Califor 
nia; consulting engineer of the bureau of mines 
H. A. Buehler.—In charge of the war minerals 
investigations of pyrite also state geologist of 
Missouri 
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aris Metal Industry Thrives on War 


Notable Increase Shown in the Number of Small Plants and the Quantity of Their 





Production—Big Vein of Iron Ore Supposed to Lie Beneath City— 


Metropolis Dreams of Greatness as Industrial Center 


BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 


French Correspondent of the Iron Trade Review 


NE thinks of Paris as a city 
of luxurious trades, of perfumes 
and artificial flowers, of leather 
goods and gowns and hats. The war 
has demonstrated more than ever the 
great industrial part which the French 
capital has played and is destined to 
play in the economic and manufactur- 
ing development of the country. 
Confirming the importance of Paris 
in the metal manufacturing trades we 
have only to consider that of the auto- 
mobile. Just previous to the war over 
70 per cent of the workmen of this 
industry were engaged in the Paris 
region, producing between 30,000 and 
40,000 cars of all kinds in a year. 
sack to the soil and we learn that 
the iron fields of Lorraine are sup- 
posed to extend beneath what is 
called the bassin de Paris to re- 
appear again in Normandy, which is 
thus demonstrated to be simply a 
prolongment of the bassin de Briey. 
The hypothesis seems plausible al- 
though it lacks practical confirmation. 
What is certain is that superficial 
deposits were worked in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries in the 
contiguous counties bordering on 
Paris-Seine, to the west and north- 
west of the capital; and back in the 
more remote historic times of the 
twelfth century there were iron de- 
posits known in the neighborhood of 
Chartres, not. far to the southwest. 
In the valley of the Oise below Paris 
various deposits of iron ore were 





found at depths approximately 300 
feet, and in the Valley of the Yonne, 
to the southeast, were still others, 
which Francois Lauer estimated at 45 
per cent pure. In the very heart of 
Paris when borings were being made 
for the tunneis of the subway a bed 
of manganese was found directly be- 
neath the Place de la Republique. 

The metallurgical industry of the 
Paris region, in particular that of 
construction material, was already of 
considerable importance before hos- 
tilities began. Since then it has taken 
on a notable growth until today it 
forms, as a total combination of 
many comparatively small plants, per- 
haps the largest industry of its class 
in France. Certainly no one other 
section turns out so varied a prod- 
uct, nor so great a quantity as a 
whole. The matter of transport of 
raw material and semimanufactured 
material is an important one and 
difficulties have been, are and will be 
great. 

It has been estimated that the war 
has brought about a ten-fold activity 
in the Paris metal industry, although 
before the war not a single plant was 
equipped for producing font or even 
cast steel. In the neighboring De- 
partment of the Seine, which to all 
intents and purposes is Paris itself, 
43,392 tons of steel ingots were pro- 
duced in 1912. 

The reworking or transforming 
plants were largely concentrated in 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY MANUFACTURING PLANT IN DEPARTMENT 
DAMAGED BY SHELLS 















DAMAGED ENGINE IN MANUFACTURING PLANT 
ABOUT 50 MILES FROM PARIS 


the Seine, the Seine et Oise and the 
Oise, each of them neighboring upon 
the metropolis and scarce out of 
sight of the Eiffel tower. The Oise 
furnished in 1912 69,036 tons of fin- 
ished steel products, 25,502 tons of 
semifinished steel and 11,692 tons of 
shapes. The Seine et Oise, out of a 
production, in the same year, of 3500 
tons of steel, contributed 870 tons in 
steel tires. The Seine registered 44,- 
776 tons of finished steel, of which 
3740 tons were profiles; 23,300 steel 
wire and 4280 tons of drop forgings. 

At Saint Denis, almost under the 
shadow of the cathedral sarcophagus 
of the kings of France, the Basilica 
of Saint Denis, are the French Bliss 
factories, and those of Hotchkiss, each 
making heavy machinery, and the lat- 
ter, in addition, torpedo boats and 
submarines. Of the greater develop- 
ments of the war there are the Citroén 
factories, the dozen of automobile 
plants which have been exclusively 
working for government account. All 
these were, in one form or another, 
active and prosperous before the war 
and are already making preparations 
for keeping their forces as far as 
possible intact for the coming strug- 
gle of transition and reconstruction. 
The production of agricultural ma- 
chinery in the Department of the 
Oise, in that famous battleground, 
largely saved from devastation by the 
first and second battles of the Marne, 
equalled $600,000 a year. 
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Two Batteries Added to Coke Plant 


Coke Wharf Located Away from Ovens 


Regenerator End Walls Insulated to 


Protect Workmen in Hot Weather—Coal Spillage When Charging 
Ovens is Conveyed to 3-Ton Storage Bin 


N order to supply coke for its blast 
furnaces at Hubbard, O., the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 


increased its coke-making facilities 50 


per cent. Since August, 1916, the com- 
pany has operated four batteries of 
ovens at its East Youngstown coke 


plant. Ground was broken for the two 
new coking units in July, 1917. On 
Aug. 8, 1918, the first battery was 


placed in operation, followed by the 
second on Sept. 4, 1918. These two 
batteries consist of 51 ovens each. They 
are of the Koppers cross-regenerative 
type of 500 cubic feet capacity. 

The unloading, crushing and mixing 
equipment for the original four bat- 
teries was designed and installed with 
sufficient capacity for the extension 
which was foreseen at that time. The 
coal is unloaded by means of a high- 
lift car dumper which is said to be the 
first one ever installed to serve a coke 
plant. It was built by the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. A 36- 
inch belt conveyor 350 feet centers with 
a capacity of 500 tons an hour was in- 
stalled from the top of the storage 
bin over Nos. 1 and 2 batteries to the 
new storage bin over the new Nos. 5 
and 6 batteries. This bin is 2000 tons 
capacity and has a partition so that 
different mixes of coal can be handled 
on the two batteries and also so either 
side of the bin can be conveniently 
cleaned without interfering with opera- 


tions. Clean-out manholes are provided 
near the top of the hopper in each 
compartment. The drive for the con- 


veyor, feeding this bin is located in the 
pent house at the top and the conveyor 
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1—CENTRIFUGAL WHIRLERS FOR RECLAIMING FERROUS SULPHATE 
THE PRESSURE OF 





is interlocked 
tem behind it. 

Because it is necessary when filling an 
oven to pull some coal out of the chuck 
door when finishing leveling, it was de- 


electrically with the sys- 


cided to incorporate in the new work 
plans for handling this spillage which 


the Sheet & 
batteries Ac- 


had been developed by 
Tube Co., for the old 
small bin of 
capacity is built on the main bin. The 
from the 


cordingly a about 3 tons 


coal pulled ovens is dropped 
through a chute attached to the pusher 
into a hopper on the pusher and from 
there dropped into a 
pusher rail, where 
cross conveyor tO a vertical bucket ele- 
small bin. The 


designed so the 


hopper next to the 
it is conveyed by a 


vator discharging into the 
operation is 
extractor man on the pusher can drop 
the coal from the hopper on the pusher 
and start the conveyors from the bench 
level. The small bin is so arranged that 
the larry man can empty it without get- 
ting off his larry car. This is said to 
be the first installation of its kind on 
a by-products coke plant. 

The two larry cars are equipped with 
a motor-driven swab crane designed by 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and 
are the same as installed by them on 
the three larry cars on the old bat- 
teries. The object in putting a motor 
on this apparatus was to make the work 
so easy that the larry men can attend 
to this duty without extra help. 

Owing to the increased coal consump- 
tion due to the extension, it was con- 
sidered advisable to erect a thaw house 
for taking care of frozen coal. The en- 
gineering department accordingly drew 


door- 
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CRYSTALLIZED FORM 
GAS AFTER THE BY-PRODUCTS ARE EXTRACTED 


up plans tor a thaw use 


olding 20 cars and spanning the tw 


tracks and the shunter track serving th: 
car dumper. The construction is of re 
inforced precast concrete columns su 
porting structural steel trusses and the 
f and machinery house Che walls 
etween the lumns are built up 
interlocking hollow til The hot ait 
ducts run the length of the building or 
oth sides between the roof and the 
bottom cord of the roof trusses and the 
return air duct is between the hot-ai 
ducts. Downcomers from the _ hot-ai 
ducts convey the heated air up unde: 
the cars every 5 feet on both tracks the 


entire length of the building 


The furnace and machinery houses 


contain two heating units and fans for 


delivering the hot air and exhausting 


the combustion Temperature 


gases 
regulators are provided for automatically 


controlling the temperature of the air 


used in the furnaces Recording pyro- 


meters and thermometers are also in 


stalled. Coke-oven gas is used _ for 
heating the airs Automatic control 
is provided for shutting fF all 
the gas except the _ pilot lights 
when the fans are shut down 
accidentally or intentionally. The fans 


are each designed to deliver 60,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute at standard con 
ditions. The air is delivered under the 
cars at about 225 degrees Fahr., and 
after 
bottoms of the cars, passes into the re 
duct openings in the 


bottom of this and on to the heating 


passing up along the sides and 


turn air through 


the bottom 
adjustable 


TT 


furnaces. The openings in 


return air duct are 


me 


of the 





FIG. 2—BOOSTERS (AT LEFT) INCREASE 





400 feet long, 


























































































































so that an even distribution of hot air 
throughout the length of the building is 
obtained by making the proper adjust- 


ments in these openings 
Coke Handling 


The coke wharf is 125 feet long and 
is located at one end of the batteries. 
Considerable care was given in selecting 
the location of this wharf so it would 
not be in front of the ovens, thereby 
avoiding the troubles especially prevalent 
n cold weather from steam along the 

ke side of the batteries. Two loco 
motives for pulling the quenching car 
are provided. They were built by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 

Che quencher track is built with 100- 
pound rails, wooden ties and crushed- 
slag ballast and is supported by a rein- 
forced concrete bed. After the quencher 
track was laid accurately as to eleva 
tion and distance from the ovens, the 
third rail system was installed at the 
correct distance and elevation from the 
quencher _ track The continuity of 
service of the original installation is in- 
dicated by the fact that a steam engine 
has never taken a heat nor has it been 
necessary to haul out quencher cars or 
electric locomotives with a steam engine 
since the plant was started 

From the wharf the coke is conveyed 
m a 36-inch conveyor 340 feet centers 
to a new screening station erected for 
the new batteries. Provision is made 
yy means of a tunnel underneath the 
quencher track between the wharf and 
the screening station, so that if in the 
future the company builds blast fur- 
naces on the coke plant site, a con- 
veyor can be installed to take the coke 
to a screening station over the blast 
furnace trestle and deliver into a trans- 


fer car running over the blast-furnace 
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bins. The coke is screened over bar 
grizzlies, of which there are two sus- 
pended from an overhead carriage. One 
is a spare and can easily be pulled into 
position in front of the conveyor when 
it is desired to remove bars of the other 
grizzly. 

As a somewhat softer coke is desired 
in the present operation, special atten- 
tion was paid both for the purpose of 
saving breakage of the coke and wear 
on the chutes, to the installation of coke 
boxes in the delivery chutes from the 
bar grizzlies to the railroad cars. By 
means of a remarkable coke box at the 
foot of the screens, coke may easily be 
delivered into cars on either of two 
tracks running underneath the screen- 
ing station. The undersized coke from 
the bar screens drops on to a 20-inch 
belt conveyor and is delivered to a re- 
volving screen in which the separation 
is made into domestic and breeze grades, 
these being delivered into cars on re- 
spective tracks underneath the station. 
Both the bar grizzlies and the revolving 
screen are the same design as installed 
in the original screening station. 


Glass Windows Eliminated 


At this station, coke after being 
screened is delivered into small receiv- 
ing bins and from there conveyed over 
trestle to the blast- 
furnace bins by means of a 35-ton, 
electrically-driven transfer car. All 
chutes are lined with hard brick laid on 
edge and the sides of the chutes are 
lined with chilled cast-iron plates. In 
both the new coal-handling and coke- 


the river on a 


handling glass windows are 
practically eliminated and steel louvers 
substituted. Owing to the wharf hav- 
ing been located below the sewer level 


an automatic electrically operated bilge 


system, 











FIG. 83—CONCRETE STORAGE BIN IS PARTITIONED FOR DIFFERENT COAL MIXES—CLEAN-OUT 
MANHOLES ARE PROVIDED FOR EACH COMPARTMENT 
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FIG. 4—COOLING TOWERS NEAR THE BY-PRODUCT 
BUILDING 


pump is installed to take care of drain- 
age water. A car-pulling winch which 
handles 12 loaded cars and serves both 
coke-loading tracks is installed to spot 
empty cars and move away the, loaded 
ones. 

A brick quenching hood 58 feet high 
is provided. Steel baffles inside of the 
hood return any coke into the quencher 
car which may fly into the air during 
the process of quenching. All concrete 
foundations for the hood which might 
come in contact with water from the 
quencher car are carefully veneered with 
brick. The same type of solenoid- 
operated balanced quenching valve, 
which the company was the first to 
adopt for this use, is installed in the 
new quenching station in the same man- 
ner as in the old station. 


Size of Ovens 


Except for lowering the horizontal 
flue 2 inches there is practically no 
change in the new ovens over the old. 
In both cases the oven width is 17 and 
19% inches, or an average of 18% 
inches wide. It was considered desir- 
able, primarily on account of the men 
in hot weather, to insulate the regen- 
erator end walls. Accordingly, the com- 
pany conducted some exhaustive tests 
in a specially-built furnace, on a variety 
of insulating materials, finally selecting 
a moderate-priced grade of infusorial 
earth which was put in between the fire 
brick and the red brick closing the face 
of the regenerators. The pusher ma- 
chines, which were built by the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, are 
practically the same as on the original 
installation, including the automatic re- 
ciprocating motion of the leveller. The 
cast-steel end trucks are provided with 
counter-shaft bearings on both sides so 
that the end trucks are interchangeable 
and but one spare need be carried for 
both trucks. The ovens, pusher walls, 
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FIG. 5—CONCRETE STORAGE BIN OF 2000 TONS 
CAPACITY 


coal bins and concrete battery stacks 
are carried on concrete piles. 

The original installation in the by- 
product building consisted of three 
positive - type exhausters delivering 
through tar extractors and preheaters 
to three large oval-type saturators, one 
unit being a spare. Two positive-type 
boosters were provided for delivering 
surplus gas to the mills, one being a 
spare. The exhauster and booster fans 
were built by the Connersville Blower 
Co., Connersville, Ind. The extension 
consists of a General Electric turbo 
exhauster, tar extractor, preheater and 
saturator and one General Electric turbo 
booster for the surplus gas. The gas 
is admitted to the continuous oval 
cracker pipe in the new saturator at 
both ends. This type of saturator was 
adopted in preference to the type 
originally built, in which the gas was 
all admitted at one end into two sep- 
arate cracker pipes, one of which type 
has already been rebuilt. 

The regulation of the gas in the col- 
lecting main is accomplished by govern- 
ing with the turbo exhauster and gov- 
ernors on the off takes, the other ex- 
hausters being run at constant speed. 
Two new primary coolers, a storage 
tank for weak liquors and an ammonia 
still were added. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
designed and built a jib crane operat- 
ing a one-half yard, single-line, grab 
bucket for cleaning out accumulations in 
the hot-drain and flushing tank. This 
bucket, which was furnished by Edgar 
FE. Brosius, Pittsburgh, empties into a 
small dump car running on a narrow 
gage track. The car delivers the mate- 
rial to a pit within reach of standard 
railroad track where it can be gathered 
by a locomotive crane. By this device 
men are never required to enter the 
hot-drain or flushing tanks to clean out 
accumulations. An interesting feature 
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of this tank which was designed by the 
company is the absolute and simple con- 
trol of the proportions of tar and liquor 
for flushing purposes. The mix is or- 
dinarily carried at 50 per cent 
but can be varied almost instantly by 


each, 


one valve to any desired proportion of 
tar and liquor. By means of this and 
other features, the 


ordinarily have to be 


control primary 


coolers which 
steamed out every few days, are run 
from four to six weeks at a time with 
effects 
considerable saving of steam, labor and 


out being steamed out, ‘which 
deterioration, due to expansion and con 
traction of the large number of tubes 
in these coolers 

In the sulphate storage room is a hop 
per, with a chute extending through the 
wall, whereby bulk shipments can be 
made by means of the overhead crane 
loading into the hopper and the salt 
running directly into the box car in 
stead of having to wheel the salt out 
into the car by hand 
for bag shipments is also built. Sul 
phate of ammonia often cakes more or 


A loading hopper 


less while in storage and when loading 
into bags through the usual hopper, it 
is necessary to have a man on top of 
the hoppers pushing the salt down 

By means of a 
toothed rolls the salt is fed into the 


special design of 


bags without any labor at the top 
Benzol Plant 
The original benzol plant was built by 
the Semet-Solvay Co., which also built 


the addition. The 
two light-oil stills and one refining still 


latter consists of 


also auxiliary apparatus, wash-oil cool 
ers, gas coolers, gas cooler and gas 
scrubbers. A new acid washer building 
was erected entirely separate from the 
main benzol building and so arranged 


269 
that all apparatus can readily be taken 
down and removed from the building 
for any repairs which might be dan- 


gerous in this location Overhead hand 


operated traveling cranes are installed 


in both the main benzol building and 
the acid washer building All new work 
rests on concrete piles as was the case 


. 
with the original work. In constructing 


the additions particular care had to be 


exercised on account of the hazards of 


the industry. The concrete pile driver 
was furnished steam through a hose to 
ivoid the use of the boiler. The wooden 
locks under the hammer were renewed 
frequently and dropped into a barrel of 


water immediately after being removed, 
as at times they get so hot they burst 
into flame. All field work on the struc 
tural steel was bolted, no riveting be 
ing permitted On the site. The old wall 
building was left 


except for a few bricks where the con 


of the main intact 


nections were made, until the new struc- 
tural work was completely erected, walls 
bricked in, windows put in and roof put 
on, after which the wall was removed 

Wilcox 


was installed with Coxe traveling chain- 


One new Babcock & boiler 


grate stokers, wit which the entire 


boiler house is equipped Coke breeze 


produced at the coke plant is used for 


fuel Gas burners are installed for 


emergency use only or for use Satur 


day night or Sunday in case the surplus 


gas would otherwise be wasted 


[The three Wheeler forced-draft cool- 


ing towers originally installed were made 


large enough to take care of the ex- 
tension. It is necessary in summer to 
use two of these towers for cooling 


the raw river water ror us¢ in 


primary coolers and the first section 
of the 


tower is used for recirculating water for 


wash oil coolers The third 








FIG. 6—QUENCHING BUILDING EQUIPPED WITH 
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58-FOOT HOOD AND SCREENING PLANT WHERE 


THE COKE GOES THROUGH THE FINAL PROCESS OF MAKING 
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FIG. 7—SCREENING PLANT WHERE COKE IS SEPARATED INTO FURNACE, DOMESTIC AND 
BREEZE GRADES 
the first cooling of the gas leaving the A, S, M. E. in Cleveland 
by-product building and is a closed sys- 
tem. Cold water from a _ nearby An organization meeting of the 
reservoir is used for apparatus inside Cleveland section of the American 


the benzol building, final cooling of the 
gas before the benzol scrubbers and 
final cooling of the wash oil, but this is 
reduced to a minimum by cooling as far 
as possible with the cooling-tower water 
as a preliminary step. 


Society of Mechanical Engineers was 
held in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, Cleveland, Jan. 10. A 
luncheon was served at which Calvin 
W. Rice, secretary of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, New 
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York, was the principal speaker. Mr. 
Rice emphasized the value of the serv- 
ice which the society can perform 
through the organization of strong 
local sections which will take an active 
part in local engineering and civic 
developments. Mr. Rice also dis- 
cussed plans which are maturing for 
raising the standards of the engineer- 
ing profession. “The profession of 
engineering,” he said, “will never be 
recognized at its proper value by the 
public until a definite code of ethics 
not only is established but enforced 
by the members of the profession 
itself.” Mr. Rice also said that the 
A. S. M. E. has purchased the en- 
gineering index from John R. Dunlop. 
The index will be published hereafter 
as part of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the name of which has been changed 
to Mechanical Engineering. The gen- 
eral editorial scope of the journal also 
will be enlarged and plans are under 
way to publish it weekiy. 


A. M. Greene Jr., professor of 
mechanical engineering, research de- 
partment, Rensselaer Polytechnic in- 


stitute, Troy, N. Y., chairman of the 
research committee of the A. S. M. E., 
described the research activities of the 
society. The necessity for continued, 
painstaking, accurate, scientific re- 
search work in order to maintain 
American manufacturing industries in 
emphasized by 


front rank was 


Professor 


the 
Greene. 


Plans National Foreign Trade Expansion 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 15.—Ex- 
W pansion of the government’s 

facilities for promoting ex- 
tensive foreign trade is urged in the 
annual report of the chief of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, de- 
partment of commerce. It is inevitable 
that the United States will from this 
time on play a more important role in 
international trade and it is a matter 
of the greatest urgency that the gov- 
ernment increase its efforts to have the 
built sound ethical and 
foundations the future 
prosperity of the country. 

Extension of the commercial attache 
and trade commissioner services is par- 
ticularly urged, as the value of the pro- 
motive work done by these field repre- 
sentatives in the past is generally con- 


new trade upon 


economic for 


ceded. New attaches are asked for a 
number of new posts, such as Rome, 
Madrid, Ottawa, Mexico City, San 


Diego, Chile and Athens. “I cannot over- 
emphasize the increasing importance in 
our plan of foreign-trade promotion of 
these resident men in foreign countries,” 








says the chief of the bureau, B. S. 
Cutler. Trade commissioners, who travel 
from place to place in a specified dis- 
trict, are also needed to send in news 
about the national resources and the 
trade opportunities of the countries that 
we know little about. These trade com- 
missioners would operate without any 
staff, and of course, would not attempt 
to keep open an office such as is a regu- 
lar feature of the work of the consuls 
and commercial attaches, but would 
make personal investigations and write 
up their report as they go from place 
to place, just as the bureau’s investi- 
gators of building materials, boots and 
shoes, canned goods and other industrial 
specialties have done for years. The 
countries now in view for such work 
are Colembia and Venezuela, the Dutch 
East Indies, Egypt, South Africa and 
New Zealand. 

An interesting feature of the report 
is a table showing how the war has 
affected the quantities of goods exported 
from this country. The general im- 
pression has been that while the total 


value of American exports has increased 
in a remarkable manner, the actual 
quantity has not been increased mate- 
rially. This table shows that with the 
eaception of lumber, raw cotton and 
tobacco there have been gains in quan- 
tity all along the line. Twenty-four of 
the great lines show increases. Six mil- 
lion more tons of coal went abroad in 
1918 than in 1914. Exports of steel 
sheets and plates doubled and steel cars 
quadrupled. The increase in exports 
of steel is well known to the trade, 
figures showing comparisons being pub- 
lished regularly in Tue Iron Trape Re- 
VIEW. 





It has been proposed that the func- 
tions of the bureau of standards should 
permit the maker of any standard com- 
modity to submit a specimen of his 
product for examination and to provide 
that the bureau, after such an examina- 
tion, should certify to the facts that a 


buyer, domestic or foreign, ought to 
know respecting the nature of the 
article. 








Slag Temperature-Viscosity Tables 


Blast Furnace Managers Have Only to Resort to These Tables to Improve Fuel 


Economy, to Promote Operating Efficiency and to Reduce 


HE first report on the slag 

viscosity work of the bureau of 

mines was made in 1916. An 
extract of this report was published at 
the time in Tue Iron Trave Review 
and was concerned chiefly with the 
method of measurement. Following 
the development of a suitable method, 
the next step in the investigation was 
the measurement of slag viscosity 
over a wide range of temperature and 
composition, and the arrangement of 
these experimental data in the form of 
tables for the use of the blast-fur- 
nace operator. 

In the experimental part cf the 
work it was early observed that the 
temperature-viscosity relations of a 
slag were determined, for practical 
purposes, by the relative proportions 
of the three major constituents, lime 
(CaO), alumina (AI,O,), and_ silica 
(SiO,), provided the percentage of 
none of the minor constituents, CaS, 
MgO, MnO, FeO, TiO,,K,O, and 
Na,O, was abnormally high. Since 
magnesia, MgO, is the most impor- 
tant of the minor constituents and is 
apt to vary considerably in different 


slags, its effect was investigated in 
greater detail. It was concluded 
that the temperature-viscosity rela- 


tions of slags containing not more 
than about 8 per cent MgO were, for 
practical purposes, determined only by 
the relative percentages of CaO, AI,O, 
and SiO,. 

The most important conclusion to 
be drawn, however, is that, even when 
a slag is melted and completely con- 
verted into a liquid, it is composed of 
relatively complex compounds of lime, 
alumina and silica, instead of a sim- 
ple mixture or solution of the con- 
stituent oxides. The temperature- 
viscosity relations of a slag are not, 
therefore, changed continuously and 
in the same general direction by the 
gradual addition of a single constitu- 
ent. While this discovery will ulti- 
mately necessitate a revision of our 
common ideas regarding the chemical 





The authors, A. L. Feild, assistant metallurgist, 


properties of slags, it does not in any 


way enter into the practical use of 
the tables, where values are referred 
to the relative amounts of lime, alu- 
as determined by 


mina and _ silica 


chemical analysis. 


Function of the Slag 


The composition of the slag deter- 
mines the temperature of the smelting 
zone at a given rate of driving. It 
also determines the temperature-vis- 
cosity relations of the slag and thus 
directly the length of time during 
which the iron is in intimate contact 
with the slag. This intimate contact 
between iron and slag does not take 
place until the slag is formed and 
continues until the slag becomes fluid 
enough to permit the iron globules to 
fall out of the slag to the bottom of 
the hearth. Therefore, the length of 
time of contact is not determined by 
the viscosity of the slag at any one 
temperature, but by the rate of change 
of viscosity with temperature. A slag 
which shows a wide range of tem- 
perature from the pasty stage, which 
insures initial contact to the stage at 
which the iron is permitted to sepa- 
rate and drop to the bottom of the 
hearth, will give a long contact pe- 
riod. A slag which changes in vis- 
cosity rapidly over a shorter range 
of temperature will permit of a rela- 
tively shorter time of contact. 


The reactions of desulphurization 
and of silica reduction, while occur- 
ring simultaneously, are of a distinct- 
ly different nature. When 
actions begin to occur appreciably, 
the sulphur is for the most part in 
the pig iron. The process 
takes place has more or less the 
characteristics of a distribution of the 
sulphur between the pig iron and slag. 
The velocity of this distribution is 
limited by the viscosity of the slag, 
and gradually becomes smaller and 
smaller as the percentage of the sul- 
phur in the iron decreases. On the 
other hand, there is at the beginning 
no silicon present in the pig iron. 
It is all present as silica in the slag. 
This silica, when in contact with 
molten pig iron and carbon at high 


these re- 


which 
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Losses Caused by Off-Grade Iron 


BY A. L. FEILD AND P. H. ROYSTER 


metallic 
This 


reaction never approaches completion 


temperatures, is reduced to 


silicon and enters the pig iron 


and hence is determined almost en- 


tirely by the time of contact and the 


temperature. The actual viscosity of 


the slag probably affects the extent 


of reduction only slightly, except in 


so far as the viscosity determines the 


time of contact In other words, a 
fluid slag is not necessary for the 
process, since diffusion is a minor 
item. 


Briefly, then, the following general 


statements may be made: 1. A high 
temperature favors a high silicon and 
a low sulphur iron. 
2. A 
both a high silicon and a low sulphur 
also. 3. A 
period of contact, at a high tempera- 


ture 


content in pig 


long period of contact favors 


content moderately long 


will produce a pig iron low in 


silicon and with a reasonably low 


sulphur content. 4. A short period of 


contact, at a high temperature, will 


also produce a pig iron low in silicon 


and with a reasonably low sulphur 


content. 5. A long period of contact 


at a high temperature will produce a 


pig iron high in silicon and low in 
sulphur. 

Conditions (3) and (4) represent 
those which prevail in making basic 


iron by the two familiar methods, re- 
spectively, of using either a moder- 
ately basic slag and a heavy. ore- 
burden or using a basic slag and a 
light ore-burvet.. Condition (5) is 
fulfilled in making foundry iron. 

Such 


are not specific. 


statements as the foregoing 
They are qualitative, 
not quantitative. In order to derive 
the maximum benefi: trom the tables, 
the operator should keep an accurate 
record each day of the slag compo- 
sition in the case of each furnace, the 
weight of slag produced each day, the 
silicon and sulphur content of the pig 
iron, the coke consumption per ton 
and 


over against these data should be re- 


of pig and the pig production; 


corded the temperature-viscosity re- 
lations of the slag. 

In the case of those plants where 
the chemical analyses of slags have in- 
cluded the actual percentage of lime, 
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CaO, present, as distinct from MgO 
such a procedure 
as that suggested could be 
adopted to cover a wide range of past 
practice, from which many valuable 
conclusions might be drawn. Our ex- 
perience has been that such informa- 
tion is unfortunately not available at 


and other “bases”, 
above 


the majority of plants in this country. 

However, in the case of such a 
complex problem it is obvious that 
the focussing of many minds on the 
same subject and from different points 
of view will do much toward eluci- 
dating the operating problems of the 
blast furnace in a practical, quantita- 


tive manner. 
Size of the Molten Iron Globules 


A scientific laboratory study of the 
reactions of desulphurization and of 
silica reduction is not possible with- 
out some definite knowledge regard- 
ing the size of the iron globules which 
are in contact with the molten slag 
prior to reaching the iron bath at the 
bottom of the hearth. A calculation 
of their average size can be made in 
any particular case if the daily iron 
and slag production, 
of the hearth, 
and the percentage of iron globules 
in the slag are known by making use 
of the tables. In a particular case, 
such a calculation showed that the 
average diameter of the iron globules 
was equal to approximately 0.1 inch. 

Computation based on slag analyses 
representing 44 per cent of the total 
United 


the dimensions 
the slag temperature 





pig-iron production of the 
States shows that the average slag, 
so far as pig-iron tonnage is con- 
cerned, is as follows: 
Per cent 
— ee 40.17 
~. > \oeGunade shantinamnall 13.07 
PS nccussodpevevvquteneads 35.32 
MN sec hdcncueuts Sona 5.51 
Beek hen foe dee ete 3.87 
Other oxides 2.06 
100.00 


It is possible to utilize the viscos- 
ity values given in the tables in an 
examination of the validity of the 
common “rules” for slag practice, in 
application to actual or hypothetical 
furnace conditions, and in numerous 
other ways which cannot be entered 
into fully here. 

For example, the data show that if 
the alumina content (13.07 per cent) 
of the average slag is permitted to in- 
crease up to 22 per cent, the ratio 
“Bases”: SiO, being maintained con- 
stant, the temperature at which the 
slag reaches a viscosity of 10 gradu- 
ally rises from 1352 to 1519 degrees 
Cent, and the temperature at which it 
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reaches a viscosity of 4 rises from 
1456 degrees to a temperature higher 
than 1640 degrees Cent. This shows 
in a striking manner that a normal 
high-alumina slag should more read- 
ily yield a high-silicon foundry iron 
than the average slag, because of the 
higher temperature induced in the 
smelting zone by the former. On in- 
creasing the alumina content, under 
the conditions stated, from 13.07 to 
15 per cent, it is probable that any 
tendency to produce high-silicon pig 
iron must be caused by the rise in 
the smelting temperature alone, while 


on increasing the alumina content 
above 15 per cent, both a _ higher 
smelting temperature and a_ longer 


time of contact between molten iron 
slag will tend to increase the silicon 
in the pig iron. 
mate contact with the molten pig iron 


The slag is in inti- 


from the time when the slag is just 
fluid enough to entrap the molten iron glo- 
bules until the the slag 
has such a low viscosity that the 
iron globules fall out of the slag into 
the bottom of the hearth. Both of 
these conditions should correspond 
to a more or less definite viscosity, 
which, for lack of more definite in- 
formation, we may place at a viscos- 
ity value of 10 in the former case 
and at a viscosity of 4 in the latter 
case. Assuming a constant rate of 
heating in the case of the slag, this 
time of contact should be roughly 
proportional to the difference between 
the temperature at which the slag 
reaches a viscosity of 10 and the tem- 
perature at which the slag reaches 
a viscosity of 4. 


time when 


Suppose we have a furnace using 
2000 pounds of coke per ton of pig, 
including scrappthe composition of the 
ore mixture, coke and stone being as 
follows: 


SiO, AlsO, CaO Fe 

Per Per Per Per 

Burden cent cent cent cent 
Ore mixture..... 7.55 1.96 0.44 47.00 
Coke ~aideeetedon 4.97 3.24 ecee” . eben0 
Limestone ...... 3.33 Sune: 48D decane 
Calculation, the details of which 
are given in Technical Paper 187. 
shows that the slag, produced when 
800, 900, 1000 and 1100 pounds of 


limestone are charged will exhibit the 
properties as follows: 


Pounds 
limestone 
charged 


Degrees cent.—— 
Viscosity Viscosity Dif- 
= 36 = 





bantes abe 1404 1526 130 

. , PEETE Ee 1389 1504 115 
SUGG. cc cccess 1376 1479 134 
BIGGS... cccers 1478 1612 134 


This table shows to what a marked 
extent the temperature-viscosity rela- 
tions will vary when different amounts 
of limestone are used with any par- 
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ticular ore mixture and coke. Either 
800 or 1100 pounds of limestone would 
probably produce a slag which would 
be favorable toward the production of 
a smelting zone of high temperature 
On the other hand, it is obvious that 
1000 pounds of limestone would be 
productive of a maximum fuel ecgn- 
omy, and would yield a desirable slag, 
which would be probably suitable for 
basic iron. The use of 1100 pounds 
of limestone would place the slag 
close to the composition where the 
furnace would tend to become “lined- 
up” or “lime-cold”. 
Using the Tables 


An examination of the 
tables will disclose the fact that the 
viscosity relations of slags 
sponding to certain compositions are 
changed to a remarkable degree by 
a relatively slight change in its com- 
position. Every effort should there- 
fore be made by the operator to se- 
cure the most representative sample 
of slag possible under the Conditions 
existing at the plant, and to assure 
himself that the slag is properly ana- 
lyzed. A rather extended investiga- 
tion has shown that in average prac- 
tice even a fairly representative sam- 
ple of slag is seldom secured; and 
that the usual works method of slag 
analysis, in addition to furnishing in- 
complete records of slag composition, 
are liable to surprisingly large errors 
in the case of slags moderately high 
in alumina. 


viscosity 


corre- 


The slag viscosity tables cannot be 
correctly used unless the percentage 
of SiO,, Al,O,, CaO and S are deter- 
mined as such separately. It is sug- 
gested that the sodium carbonate fu- 
sion method be used in all cases where 
the alumina is present in amounts 
above 12 per cent. Analyses are given 
showing that the hydrochloric acid 
digestion method, when used on a 
slag containing about 23 per cent alu- 
mina, gave figures for alumina that 
were from 6 to 10 per cent too low, 
i. ¢., varying between 14 and 17 per 
cent approximately. 


The sample for analysis should be 
taken from a composite sample made 
up of several slag samples taken 
from each flush and from the slag at 
cast. Frequent sampling is necessary 
because of the wide variation in the 
composition of the slag from flush 
to flush and even during the same 
flush. Analyses are given showing 
this variation in composition in the 
case of a furnace on basic iron and a 
furnace on foundry iron. 









Manganese Ore Mines in Northwest 


Examinations Conducted Since the Outbreak of the War Reveal That Production of 


this Mineral in America Has Increased 158,000 Tons—Most Deposits 
Are Mined by Open Pits or Shallow Shafts 


Ore deposits in White Pine 

county, Nevada, in the Ely 
(or Robinson) district and the Siegel 
(or Schellbourne or <Aurum) dis- 
trict was made by J. T. Pardee, a 
geologist of the United States 
geological survey, department of the 
interior. This survey covered an 
area about 50 miles long from north 
to south and 20 miles wide, com- 
prising part of Steptoe valley and 
the mountains that border it on the 
east and west. These mountains are 
composed chiefly of limestone and 
subordinately of interbedded quartzite 
and shale and later igneous rocks. 
The valley is underlain by Quatenary 
alluvium of unknown but apparently 
great thickness. Intrusive monzonite 
of probable Jurassic age occurs in the 
Ely district and granitic rocks are 
reported in the mountains east of 
Steptoe valley, though in the areas 
examined no granitic rocks except a 
few small dikes of diorite of mon- 
zonite porphyry were found. Tertiary 
lavas, chiefly rhyolite, are abundant 
throughout the region. The sedi- 
mentary rocks in the Ely, Nevada and 
Siegel districts in general are mode- 
rately folded and are nearly every- 
where dislocated by faults. 


E, XAMINATIONS of manganese 


The manganese ore extends from 
the surface to a depth of 50 feet or 
more. Practically all the deposits 
occur in limestone and are associated 
with bodies of jaspery quartz. The 
manganese minerals have _ replaced 
both the wall rock and the quartz. 
The ore bodies are irregular pipes, 
pockets, and lenses that range from a 
few feet to 70 feet or more in length 
and from a few inches to 10 or 20 feet 
in width. Several of the larger bodies 
contain from 500 to 1000 tons or 
more. Water level has been reached 
only in the Siegel mine, where it 
stands 200 feet below the surface. 


The bulk of the ore is composed 
of the softer manganese oxides, 
pyrolusite being predominant in some 
mines and wad in others. The wad 
is generally rather compact and 
tough and can be whittled like wax. 
Psilomelane and manganite, though 
rather widespread, occur in sub- 


ordinate amount. Fairly large masses 
of a very hard, compact black man- 
ganese oxide, tentatively regarded as 
braunite, are found in the Bowen and 
The 


water level in the Siegel mine is com- 


Holmquist mine. ore below 
posed of rhodonite, rhodochrosite, and 
alabandite. 

Jaspery 


oxides 


calcite, and iron 


are generally 


quartz, 
associated with 
che manganese minerals. In the Siegel 
mine cerusite and were ob- 
served above water level and galena 
and pyrite below. Most of 
contain more or less silver. 


massicot 


the ores 


Rich Metallic 


The ore mined contains from 36 to 
45 per cent of manganese, 3 to 16 
per cent of silica, 3 to 5 per cent of 
iron, a moderate amount of lime, and 
very little phosphorus. Parts of the 
ore bodies not now mined or rejected 
in sorting ore for shipment contain 
more than 16 per cent of silica. Ore 
containing 25 to 30 per cent of man- 
ganese and 15 per cent or more of 
iron occurs in several places. 

A total output of 2108 short tons 
of 40 per cent manganese ore was 
produced by seven operators up to 
June 1, 1918, the first shipments hav- 
ing been made late in 1917. In addi- 
tion 1200 tons were produced by the 
Siegel mine from 1902 to 1908, but 
this ore, though high in manganese, 
was smelted for silver and lead, the 
manganese being lost in the slag. 

About 550 tons a month are now 
being shipped from the Ely and 
Nevada districts. Additional equip- 
ment now being installed by one of 
the operators is expected to increase 
the monthly production by 100 tons. 
If the Siegel mine becomes active it 
will produce an additional 250 tons a 
month, so that the total monthly out- 
put will be 900 tons. 

Most of the ore bodies are near the 


Content 


surface and can be mined by open 
pits or shallow shafts and tunnels 
Water usually has to be hauled and 


mine timbers, machinery, and general 
supplies are said to be expensive and 
dificult to obtain. Wages are $5 a 
day and miners are reported to be 
fairly numerous 
ployment with 
other small mines 


and em- 
the 


rather 


to prefer 
manganese or 
than with 


773 


$1.25 
The cost of hauling ore from 
the Ely district to the railway, a dis 


larger corporations Board is 


a day 


tance of 2 or 3 miles, is about $2 a 
ton. The cost of hauling by motor 
truck from the Nevada district to 
East Ely, a distance of 10 miles, is 


$4 a 
the Siegel 


distance from 
the railroad is 


The 
district to 


about ton 
30 miles by one and 40 miles by the 
other of the two most available roads 
Estimates as to the probable cost of 
this district to 
the railroads range from $6 to $10 a 
ton. 
The 


per cent 


transportation from 


(40 
silica) 

5450 
tons; ore containing 15 to 40 per cent 
5000 


ore containing 15 te 


high-grade manganese ore 


manganese and low 


now in sight is estimated at 


manganese and high silica, at 
to 12,000 
40 per cent manganese and high iron, 
at 1650 to 4000 tons; and the sulphide 
and 


per cent 


tons; 


silicate ore carrying 20 to 35 
manganese and 20 to 37 


1000 to 3000 tons. 


An examination of several deposits 
in Oregon, including 150 square miles 
near Lake Creek, Oreg., was made in 
July by J. T. Pardee of the United 
States geological survey. From _ his 
reports, it appears that so far as 
known the manganiferous deposits of 
the district are confined within an 
area in the east-central part of Jack 
son county, Oreg. The surface of the 
region is hilly and in places moun 
tainous The area is underlain by 
igneous rocks that appear to be chiefly 
basaltic and andesitic flows and tuffs 

Manganese oxides are plentiful on 
the Nichols and Vestal claims but are 
confined chiefly to the upper part of 
the red tuff. Most of the outcrops of 
this rock show considerably more 
manganese than the other rocks. The 
obtained by the Manganese 
Metals Co. appear to show that 
terial rich enough to be called 
contains not less than 10 per cent of 
manganese, but most of the mangani 
ferous material seems to be so easily 
workable that such as contains 
only 7 or 8 manganese 
might be mined and milled profitably 


per 
cent silica at 


results 
ma- 
ore 


even 
per cent of 
if worked on a large scale. 

At the 
averaging 20 per cent of manganese, 
length of 150 feet 
and a height of 10 feet. The informa- 


Tywell mine a face of ore 


is exposed for a 
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tion afforded by drill holes and open 
cuts indicates that this body probably 
extends through four acres or more 
about 10 per cent of 
manganese. In the principal working 
of this mine, the ore has been fol- 
lowed to a where the over- 
lying lava is 15 feet thick. No 
minerals which suggest that the ore 
deep-seated have been 


and contains 


point 


is of origin 
found. 

The manganese oxides have appar- 
ently been leached out of the weathered 
tuff. At the Tywell mine, 5 to 10 
feet from the surface, there are many 
cavities that appear to have been 
filled with manganese oxides, but are 
now nearly empty, and most of the 
oxides remaining in other places are 
soft Apparently the manganite in 
the unweathered parts of the deposit 
was changed to pyrolusite, part of 
the manganese being dissolved and 
carried away. Data given by the 
Manganese Metals Co. show that the 
ore so far mined has averaged about 
20 per cent manganese. Car samples 
of two shipments of concentrate ran 
47.5 and 48.5 per cent manganese. 

\bout 1500 tons of ore, containing 
at least 15 per cent manganese is “in 
sight.” In addition, incomplete pros- 
pecting indicates that at least four 
acres are probably underlain by about 
120,000 tons of ore, containing prob- 
ably 10 per cent manganese. The 
surface indications in other parts of 
the deposit warrant an estimate that 
they may yield 130,000 tons more of 
material carrying 10 per cent man- 
ganese, so that the probable reserves 
of ore of this grade in this district 
amount to at least 250,000 tons. 

Manganese mining is a new in- 
dustry in the Lake Creek district, 
actual development work having been 
started late in 1917. Since October 
of that year the Manganese Metals 
Co. has explored by open cuts and 
drill holes, three or four acres on the 
Tywell ranch about five miles south- 
east of Lake Creek. 

Few deposits of manganese ore are 
known to exist in the state of 
Wyoming. A deposit in the northern 
part of Albany county, which is 
being exploited by the Wyoming 
Manganese Co., Laramie, Wyo., re- 
cently was examined by E. L. Jones 
Jr.. of the United States geological 
At the time of the examina- 
tion no ore had been shipped al- 
though 200 tons containing 40 per 
cent manganese were on the dumps. 
The mine is on the western flank of 
the Laramie mountains at an eleva- 
tion of nearly 8000 feet above sea 
level. It is accessible by a fair wagon 
road 38 miles !ong. 

The core of the Laramie mountains 
is composed of a coarse-grained red 


survey. 
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granite and is flanked by a series of 
limestones and sandstones. The man- 
ganese deposit occurs in limestones 
and .sandstones which overlie the 
granite. It is associated with a bed 
of chert from 1 to 8 feet thick. 
Cavities in the ore are lined with 
crystals of barite. The ore contains 
very little iron: The mine workings 
show that several thousand tons of 
manganiferous chert are available for 
mining. The manganese deposit ap- 
pears to be of sedimentary origin and 
the original manganese minerals were 
probably deposited with the chert. 
Black chert is scattered over a large 
area rear the mine. 

Results of the 
ganese ores during the past two years 
have disclosed several promising de- 
posits in the arid regions in the south- 
western part of the United States. 
One area, which promises to be a 
good producer, extends southward 
from a bend in the Colorado river 
near Las Vegas, Nev. Many of these 
deposits were discovered since the fall 
of 1917 and some have since become 
producers. The principal deposits are 
near Las Vegas, Nev.; southeast of 
Topock; close to the Artillery moun- 
tains near the Williams river; in 
Mohave and Yavapai counties, Ariz.; 
in the Aguila district, Maricopa coun- 
ty, Ariz.; in the Maria and Ironwood 
mountains, Riverside county, Cal.; 
and in the Chocolate mountains, im- 
perial county, Cal. A few promising 
deposits are found along the Colorado 
river between Needles, Cal. and 
Parker, Ariz., and many small deposits 
which have not been worked are wide- 
ly scattered over the desert. 

Although the region is reasonably 
well served by railroads, several large 
deposits are difficult of access and 
the ore from them cannot be mar- 
keted profitably. During the past 
year the deposits in the region have 
yielded more than 20,000 tons of ore, 
which contained from 35 to 47 per 
cent manganese, 2.5 to 20 per cent 
silica and a small amount of iron and 
phosphorus. It is estimated, by E. 
L. Jones Jr., government geologist, 
who recently surveyed the region, that 
at least 100,000 tons of 40 per cent 
cre could be produced from the 
known deposits in the region. 

The greater part of the ore is used 
in the manufacture of ferromanganese. 
At the present rate of production it 
is estimated that 8000 to 10,000 tons 
of ore containing more than 36 per 
cent of manganese will be produced 
during the last six months of 1918. 
The manganese deposits of western 
Arizona, southern Nevada and south- 
eastern California are mined by open 
cuts, shallow shafts and tunnels. All 
drilling is done by hand. Water is 


search for man- 
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hauled from the railroads to most of 
the camps. Labor is scarce and most 
of the work is done by Mexicans. 
Production has been curtailed during 


the summer, owing to the intense 
heat, but it is expected to be greatly 


increased during the cooler weather. 
The cost of mining ranges from $6 
to $20 a ton. 


New Starting Switch for 
Squirrel-Cage Motors 


A starting switch designed for use 
where squirrel-cage motors are started 
with a full line voltage, is among the 
electrical equipment recently brought out 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Its range is 
from 10 to 100 amperes and its maxi- 

















STARTING SWITCH CAN BE USED TO CONTROL 
FEEDER CIRCUITS 

mum horsepower ‘is 25. It is 3-phase 
with 220, 440 and 550 volts capacity. 
This switch, which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, is flexible in its 
applications and in addition to being a 
motor starting switch, it can be used 
to control feeder circuits. It is suitable 
for shipper-rod operation and it is im- 
possible for the operator to retard the 
motions of the contacts after they have 
started to close. ‘ 

The contacts are opened and closed 
in oil and a rolling action continues 
the arc to the tips of the contacts. A 
strong spring holds the contacts firmly 
in the closed position. The oil tank 
of the switch is supported by snap-ring 
latches and the contacts are easily ac- 
cessible as are the terminals for con- 
necting the motor and line wires. The 
switch is dust-proof. 


Director Rossetter, chief of operation 
of the United States shipping board, ad- 
vises that the Emergency Fleet can be 
operated by American seamen in com- 
petition with foreign vessels manned by 
cheap Asiatic labor, providing fuel 92il 
is burned instead of coal. An equal 
weight of fuel oil gives more heat with- 
out smoke, requires less man power to 
handle, and occupies much less bunker 
space than coal. 









rade Outlook in Canada is Bricht 


Survey of Industrial Field Shows Manufacturers Have Orders Sufficient to 


Them Busy for Many Months—Great Demand for Farm Implements 
at Home and Abroed—Plant Extensions Being Made 


20.—Lead- 


ORONTO, Ont., 
ing manufacturing interests are 


Jan 


satisfied with the present in 
dustrial outlook in Canada and are 
looking forward to a greater period 


of trade development than at any time 
in the history of the dominion. The 
Canadian market is expected to absorb 
large quantities of iron and steel, ma 
chinery and tools as well as products 
Manufac- 


of -the forests and mines. 
turers, however, believe that the home 
demands will be as a drop in the 


bucket, compared with those from the 


war-devastated areas of Europe, from 


South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
China, South America and other coun- 


tries which have been unable to get 


sufficient material, machinery and 


equipment during the last four years 
implements 


Manufacturers of farm 


look for extensive trade in Russia, 
South Africa, South America and 
the Antipodes, and are preparing for 
huge orders. Steel manufacturers 


state there will be a large demand for 
their products and anticipate greatly 
increased trade as a result of in- 
creased shipbuilding by 
and the 


requirements of 


various coun 
the 


transportation 


tries need for supplying 
the 
companies which have been long de- 
layed, 

Seek to Provide Employment 
While 


confident there will not be any serious 


Ontario manufacturers are 


labor disturbances during the readjust- 


ment period,. they emphatically state 
it is the duty of employers to pro- 


vide new sources of employment and 
“The 
readjustment 
activity should not be left entirely to 
the 


activity. problems relating to 


and renewed industrial 


government,” declared 
Hamilton 
turer, “but should be studied and 


dominion 


one prominent manufac- 
solved 
by the manufacturing concerns in co- 


operation with the government.” 


As far as the majority of Ontario 
manufacturing companies are con- 
cerned, they show a disposition to 
meet the after-the-war situation with 
the same confidence and ability that 
characterized their handling of the 
orders for war supplies. The Steel 
Co. of Canada, Hamilton, is making 
preparations to enter on the manu- 


facture of numerous products with 





(S; " ( 
greater energy il evel 
only looking forward to a r« ’ 
the prewar trade, but ticipate 
substantial increase Robert Hobsor 
president of the company, stated t 
in order to handle the business whicl 
the company now has on its book 


and the new business which it is look 


ing forward to, it has decided to e1 
Fort Willian Ont 


a new plant at 


where several hundred 


employed 


H. H. Biggart, manager of th 
ternational Harvester Co., Han 
states his company expects to have 
greatér output of tarming implement 
than ever before and that plans ha 
already been made on that basis. The 
Tallman Brass & Metal Co., Hamil 
has large orders which were held 
temporarily because of the shortag 
of materials and also has new orders 
both domesti and toreign lt w 
now be able to resume its export 
trade in Australia, Siam and South 
America 

The Canadian Cartridge Co., Hamil 
ton, has lost no time in prepa 
for the period of readjustment a1 
will divert its efforts into a ne 
channel. The company has erected a 


$100,000 and 
barrels Che 
Hamilton, has 


rolling stock 


new plant at a cost of 


manufacture steel 


Steel Car Co., 


will 
National 


received large orders for 


from the Canadian, Malay and Indian 
governments The Dominion Found 
ries, Hamilton, reports plenty of new 
work in sight, chiefly heavy castings 
and forgings, and do not expect to 
shut down any portion of the plant 
during the period of readjustment 
The Hamilton Bridge Works (¢ 

Hamilton, states that large orders for 


shipbuilding material, principally angk 


bars, will keep it busy for months 
The company also has large orders 
for structural steel and iron 

Farm Implements in Demand 
The Canada Steel Goods Co., Hamil- 


ton, has sufficient foreign and domestic 


orders to keep its plant in operation 


to capacity for some months The 
Canadian Drawn Steel Co.’s output is 
chiefly used for agricultural imple 


ments and equipment for shipbuilding 


concerns. It has sufficient Canadian 


orders to kep its plant operating for 


275 
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and new oil angle and plate furnaces 
to replace coal furnaces now in use. 

The British American Oijl Co, 
Toronto, has been hampered during 
the war by the inability to secure 
steel and other material for construc 
tion purposes, but is looking forward 
to adding materially to its plant and 
equipment. The International Business 
Machines, Ltd., 


During the last six months 


Toronto, has large 
orders. 
the company spent considerably over 
$100,000 in enlarging its factory to 
provide for increased business, and is 
now planning to double its output. 
The Steel Trough & Machine Co., 
Ltd., Tweed, Ont., has sufficient busi 
ness in sight to keep its plant operat 
ing to capacity for the next six 
months. According to W.~ Gordon, 
managing director, the company ex- 
pects to build a new addition in the 
spring, and is in the market to pur- 
chase large quantities of sheet metals. 


Many Plants Expanding 


The White Sewing Machine Co., 
Guelph, Ont., has considerable busi 
ness in sight and is now erecting a 
new addition. The Canada Crushed 
Stone Corp., Dundas, Ont., proposes 
to install a large storage system and 
a rescreening plant, at a cost of about 
$60,000. The Dominion Rubber 
System, Kitchener, Ont., is doubling 
the capacity of its plant and will re- 
quire about 700 additional men. The 
Lang Tanning Co., Kitchener, Ont., 
has started work on a factory addi- 
tion which will double its present 
capacity. Two of the plants of the 
Breithaupt Leather Co., Kitchener, 
Ont., are being enlarged and modern 
machinery is being installed. The 
Armstrong Lumber Co., Port Arthur, 
Ont., has purchased a site near the 
government wharf at Lakefield, Ont., 
where it will erect a large lumber 
mill. 

In Nova Scotia the production of 
munitions has been declining for some 
months. The Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Co.’s employes now number 
about half of those employed in 1915 
and 1916. Its plant at Trenton, N. S., 
is particularly adapted for the produc- 
tion of commercial steel products, and 
the company also is in a position to 
turn out large quantities of heavy 
forgings. At the plant of the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, 
the production of shell steel prac- 
tically has been discontinued for sev- 
eral months and the steel output has 
been largely absorbed in the making 
of steel rails. A continuation of this 
business is a certainty of the future. 
It is reported that the company has 
decided to operate its new plate mill 
by electricity which will necessitate 
the installation of 15,000-horsepower. 
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steam turbo-driven electric generators. 
Last year Canada produced 99,000 tons 
of pig iron and 50,000 tons of steel by 
the electric process. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co.’s 
output for July, August and Septem- 
ber was as follows: Coal, 127,616 
tons; limestone, 18,400 tons; coke, 
27,912 tons; pig iron, 23,575 tons; 
steel ingots, 33,299 tons; finished steel 
and forgings, 24,887 tons. 

An optimistic opinion regarding 
future business for Canada was re- 
cently expressed by Ross H. Mc- 
Master, of Montreal, assistant general 
manager of the Steel Co. of Canada. 

“It is only necessary to understand 
the tremendous amount of reconstruc- 
tion work which will be necessary in 
the devastated portions of Europe to 
realize what a demand will come from 
that source,” he said. “The impetus 
which will be given to new develop- 
ment in such countries as Russia, the 
former provinces of Turkey in Asia, 
China, Siberia, etc., will also bring 
a new and substantial demand for 
steel and iron products. In Canada 
there is also need for replenishment. 
The conditions here are almost 
identical with those in the United 
States, as stocks of all kinds are at 
a very low ebb. There will be an 
extra demand for steel products as the 
result of the large shipbuilding pro- 
grams and the need for supplying the 
long-delayed requirements of the 
transportation companies. It is also 
reasonable to believe that there will 
gradually develop a big demand as the 
result of greater activity in the build- 
ing trades. Taking all these con- 
siderations into account, it is a logical 
conclusion that the steel industry will 
be active for a considerable period.” 


How War Contracis Were Shared 


That 36 manufacturing companies 
of Hamilton, Ont., shared in contracts 
aggregating upward of $70,000,000 
placed ‘by the imperial munitions 
board during the four and a _ half 
years of the war is shown in a state- 
ment which C. W. Kirkpatrick, com- 
missioner of industries, received from 
the chairman of the board. The Ham- 
ilton Bridge Co. benefited largely, 
having been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of steel ship ribs. The indus- 
try had a share of $520,919 spent by 
the imperial munitions board on ac- 
cessories for ship construction. Other 
companies which shared in large con- 
tracts were the Steel Co. of Can- 
ada, Dominion Foundries & Steel 
Co., National Machinery & Supply 
Co., Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., 


Brown-Boggs Co., Canadian Westing- 
house Co., National Steel Car Co., 
Burlington Steel Co., and the Tall- 
man Brass Co. 
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Australia’s Problem 


Is Finding Outlet for Metals—Ship- 
ments Held Up 
(Special Correspondence) 

Newcastle, N. S. W., Australia, Jan. 
2—An attempt has been made to 
compel the producers of tin in Aus- 
tralia to agree to some terms con- 
cerning the formation of a tin pro- 
ducers’ association. The situation re- 
garding the control of metals is 
serious. Anyone visiting Port Pirree 
S. A., or Broken Hill, would be im- 
pressed by the huge amount of lead 
and zinc concentrates stocked at 
these places. Large quantities of 
copper also ‘await shipment, and the 
same is true regarding tin, recent 
shipments to England being so small 
the commonwealth government may 
have to finance the proposition. 

The plight of the industries as a 
result of the war is indeed hard. The 
solution of the copper output problem 
and the possibility that there may be 
some trouble with the renewal of the 
lead contracts would seem to make 
it imperative that the government give 
a bonus on the gold output, which it 
has refused, for if the producers can- 
not get their products away they say 
the country will have difficulty with 
its finances. 

A movement has begun for the for- 
mation of a company to erect a zinc 
smelting plant. The question is not 
yet decided as to whether the plant 
will be erected in Australia or Eng- 
land. It seems the imperial govern- 
ment wants to help the expansion of 
the zinc smelting business in Eng- 
land and get away from the natural 
method of protection. To give the 
industry cheap material is the first 
essential to cheap production, and 
having satisfied British requirements, 
the British government would be able 
to supply Belgian requirements It 
is not yet certain whether the British 
government is supplying the whole 
or onty part of the $2,400,000 promised 
for establishing a zinc industry here. 

The warden at Gloucurry, Queens- 
land, reports that attention is again 
being given to the mica deposits on 
West creek and leases are being ap- 
plied for. Excellent deposits of 
cobalt have been discovered near 
Selwyn, Queensland. 

A large amount of scheelite has been 
found at Oak Vale, N. S. W. Two 
large reefs from 4 inches to 2 feet 
thick have been located, yielding $105 
per ton. 

The Victorian gold output for 1917 
was 201,872 fine ounces valued at $4,- 
113,600, being a decrease of 54,771 fine 
ounces. The average gold return from 
dredging was 2.1 giains per cubic 
yard. 








repare For Busy Season At Mines 


Optimistic Operators in Lake Superior Region Hopeful of Shipping 60,000,000 Tons 
of Iron Ore—Development Work Pushed During Winter Months 


Tax Bill Again Introduced in Minnesota Legislature 


ULUTH, Jan. 18.—Mines oper- 
ators and iron and steel men 
regarding 

coming 


here are optimisfic 
outlook for the 
Operators on the ranges are 
proceeding with their usual 
development work and _ stockpiling. 
Shipments of ore down the lakes dur- 


the trade 
season, 
winter 


ing 1919 are ,expected to equal those 
Uncertainty 
Lake 


yards is 


of an average season. 
as to the 
Erie docks and in 
having a retarding 


making of plans. 


tonnage of ore on 
furndce 
influence on the 
Few operators will venture an 
opinion as to the ore shipping ton- 
nage in 1919 but one or two of the 
more optimistic have expressed the 
hope that it will amount to 60,000,000 
tons. A prominent Duluth iron mer- 
chant who returned a few days ago 
from an extended trip to eastern steel 
trade 
quirements of iron ore for 1919 at 
56,000,000 tons. He added that oper- 
ations at the steel plants during the 
next few months will be 
dependent on how export de- 


mand becomes normal. 


centers, estimated furnace re- 


largely 
soon 
Development on the Minnesota 
ranges is being pushed at the lower- 
cost properties while operations at 
the underground generally 
have ceased pending the establishment 
of the season’s ore prices. The Oliver 
Mining Co. is setting the pace in 
development work, and is employing 
approximately 12,000 men at its va- 
rious mines. The Shenango Furnace 
Co. is expecting a busy mining and 
shipping season and full 
being employed this winter in strip- 
ping operations. The company may 
make an announcement soon regard- 
ing the development of a property 
recently acquired by it. Incidentally, 
considerable interest has been aroused 
among the miners by the company’s 
recent adoption of a plan to insure 
the life of every employe, who has 
been six months in the company’s 
service, for a minimum of $1000, free 
of cost. 

The labor situation has improved 
on the thrée Minnesota ranges, and 
with the release of large numbers 
of miners from military service it is 
believed no trouble will be experienced 
in obtaining all the men required next 


mines 


crews are 


(Special Correspondence) 


season. I. W. W. agitators posted 


notices at some of the mines Calling 
a general strike Jan. 9 but their 
efforts were futile. 


The tonnage tax bill has been re 


introduced in the Minnesota legisla- 


ture, providing for a tax of 2 per 
cent of the gross value of the ore at 
the mouth of the mine. It will be 


opposed vigorously by the mining in 
terests. Their spokesmen say a 
nage tax on ore would be satisfactory 
provided it was substituted tor som¢ 
of the other numerous forms of taxa 
tion. It is claimed that exploring 

ore is being checked to some extent 
by the prevailing high taxes whi 
become operative once a property 
mineral deposits 


proved to have 


Experts point out that the state of 
Minnesota derived a total of $4,465,107 
prope rtics 


increase ot me 


in taxes from the iron ore 
last year, being an 
than 18 per cent over the 
1917, 


county, 


taxes Io! State 


Including 


school and municipal put 


poses, the taxes on mineral propet 
ties aggregated $10,564,390 ji 1918. 


Under the 


classified assessm law 
iron ore is assessed 
its full 
erty in the state is assessed at from 
25 to 40 per cent of full value 

Steel Co, 
laid off a number of men at its plant 


at 50 per cent o 


value, while all other prop 


The Minnesota recently 


cancellation of 
billets for the 


here because of the 
contracts for steel 


British and French governments for 
use in the manufacture of munitions. 
It is intimated that 


tracts for semifinished steel are pend 


other big con 


ing, and the slowing down is expected 
Work in the mean- 
time is being found for the majority 


to be temporary. 


of the men affected in other depart 
ments. 
plant, 


Rumors are current at the 


although official confirmation 
is lacking, that the company’s large 
rail mill at Duluth is to be placed in 
operation in the near future. 

The Zenith Furnace Co. has con- 
tracts sufficient 
iron to take the output of its furnace 
plant for some time. 
Works is 


booked large contracts for its special 


for a tonnage of pig 
The Clyde Iron 
reported to have recently 


lines of machinery, and the com- 
pany hopes to reopen its interrupted 


export trade with two of the South 
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Tonnage 
\n can republics as ship 
gy lit s « i i] 
Iron ore shipments n M \ 
H la & ( Ss p ype Cs l 1917 
ere reported a 4,367,645 ton 
ch 1,130,432 ¢ ~ were irom 
Wakefield, a 737,673 s ‘ 
Le ard ming 
' ° 
Call is Issued i Ly 
Foreign Trade Coun 
©, 
oreig trade a i ! 
} 7 g \ ( lus y 
the theme ( t i a I 
cign tra le ( ( I ( Na 
Foreigi I's ‘ | S ga 
¢ che iled { ] t the 
f ne S I c ( i” r} S i 
I Ly i Saturday \pi 24 t Z 
\ yrmal cal will b ssuc Ss tly 
b James <A. Farre president of 
l Sta s Steel ( Pr 
lems ved he conversiot 
‘ lust cs to ‘ ee ls pact 
development of foreigt ide to pl! 
vide employme tor returne sol 
qiers Sa Ts al wa \ kers and 
the formation of a definite policy deal 
ing with the future f the nation’s 
new shipping will be discussed 
Delegations of prominent business 
men from all over the country, rep 
resenting industry, commerce, finance 
and transportation have made past 
gatherings important and interesting 
Due to the fact that representatives 
of labor will be ttendance this 
year and the further fact that the 


realization is growing that foreig 


trade is essential to continued pros 
perity, a larger representation thar 
usual is expected this year 

As in the past pene il sessions 
will be held during the three days 
at which prepared papers will be pre 
sented by leading authorities Thest 
will tbe followed by discussio1 group 
sessions, consisting mainly of dis 
cussion, in which sp ‘ erests of 
different types bus ~ are treat 
ed: and individual conferences with 
government representatives a trade 
advisers. 

Communications should be addressed 
to O. K. Davis, secretary, National 


ouncil, No. 1 Hat 
York City 


Foreign Trade { 


over square, New 
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orthwest Astir With New Projects 


Steel Shipbuilding Continues at High Speed While Construction of Woeden Vesse!s 
French Government Negotiating for 174 Steel 
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tore I l yards it Portl i¢ 
7 ' 
Vancou Wash., while there is a1 
1 
A Tacoma These yards have all 
he +f hei — turnin + 
een Snowing emcency in turning out 
tonnage and each of them is expected 


tc contribute materially toward com- 
ng the government program 
Of particular interest at this time als 
ws the ict it the Fre c ernment 
S eekin to close arrangemé vitl 
the Foundation Co f é York and 
Seat le t consti! I 174 eel Ca S 
in northwestern shipyards cost ap 
imate $ 100,000,000 | contract 
W l] provid tor construct vessels 
n ta ! Portland, B Columb 
I Seattle To build these 
vessel e Foundation ( contemp! 
converting its Portland’ and lacoma 
wooden hipbuilding yards into steel 
vards and is considering the establish- 
ment oO el shipyards in Seattle and 
Var 1 B. 
, 1 
. ~e oi ae | 
lants are ein erected f re con 
plated TI Dalles | Iry { 
is been rganized at Dalles, Oreg.. by 
\. Dillinger, A. H. Flige and C. Mattes 
nd is remodeling a 20 x 40-foot build 


addition now hemg con 
| mpany’s floor 


14 11 4 


| t will be ready to operat. Jan 
1 and will specialize in light machiner 
stove castings and repair work. The 
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Vast Reclamation Plans Considered 


We Lid CK | n \\ rks ive ecn ll 
| ed for $50,000 1 W enatchee 
Wash., by Ik. L. Sanders, O. L. Merry 

in | T. H. Wilson rhe compa 

‘ | | 
\ ere im n foundry structure 
120 SU | ] Warren sident 
_ Kettle Valley railway and gen 
eral nag e Consolidated Min 
! & Smelting ( ut Trail, B. ¢ an 

é 
noun cently v hil n Vancouvet 
that the company is establishing a de 
irtment to* manufacture copper rods 
t used s wire pullers The new 
; ; e 
s » Nave a Capa rt OV tons 

L The name of the Wetserman 
I r \ <s at Seattl is en changed 


the Bacon & Matheson Forge Co 


“ tl C ex ] H Ba n as president, \\ 


ott Matheson as vi president and 
\. J. Carmody, secretary. It is planned 
spend approximately $50,000 on new 
equipment The plant is to be changed 
from steam to electric power Plans 


tor mstaiation of a mill and the re 
development on the pro 
erty of the Copper King Mining Co., 


at Mullen, Idaho, are being formulated 


by me of the stockholders. It is pro- 
posed to raise $50,000 with which to 
nstall a concentrator and d other 
work lor four months improvement 
have been under construction at d 


Bunker Hill 


practically completed and will 


smelter, Kellogg, Idal 


plant 


ne Dwight & Lloyd sintering machines 


will then be u peration instead of the 
ur with which t plant started. The 
b! é hous is been doubled and a 
( ¢ ne le VC f 15.000 ubpi¢ feet 
capacity S ven installed in th < 
tension \ new compressor of 1100 


cubic feet capacity has been installed in 


he compressor room Two additional 
blast furnaces are planned, one of which 
is to be installed soon in a 72-foot ex- 
tension to the furnace building The 


lead refinery has also been enlarged 1, 


the addition of a 72-foot building west 
riginal refinery where the re 
torts are to be permanently installed and 


also a by-product furnace A new 


furnace has been built near 
the original No. 2 softener At Seattle, 
he Pacific Coast Grinding & Machinery 
Co., New 
a permit soon for the erection 
h_ 16,000 


softening 


York building, is to ask for 
f a one 


story building wit square feet 


if floor space for the manufacture of a 


new type of pipe wrench. 
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New Contract 
Nearly Ready for Steel Trade— 
Revised to Make it Binding 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21 Adoption of 
the new form of steel contract has 
been delayed by two important causes 
The principal one is that its revision 
to insure correct legal phraseology 
has not been completed, although this 
work has progressed to a point where 
it is safe to say copies will be in the 
hands of the trade shortly The com 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel 
institute having the matter in charge 
met in New York last week, and it 
is understood that little remains t 
be done Another important® reason 
for the delay is to be found in the 


fact that it has not been possible dui 


ing the past few weeks to interest 
buyers in long-time engagements 


Buyers generally are not convinced 
that present prices are going to hold, 
and being fairly well protected agains 
immediate requirements through the 
existence of contracts they placed 
ome time ago, they are _ placing 
orders for what they need and letting 
future requirements wait 

It seems to be generally agreed 
that the new contract will be applie« 
but in some quarters doubt is ex 
pressed whether it will be enforced 
any more rigidly than was the old 
agreement under which the trade now 
is operating. This is regarded as the 
psychological time for putting into 
operation a new form of agreement, 
for the reason that the industry is 
entering on a new era and the books 


of the manufacturers in most lines are 


fairly clear of old obligations. Makers 
of sheets are well booked up, but they 
have been working under a contract 
for two years that does not differ 
materially from the one now proposed 
for general use 

If the new contract is not to be 
enforced, there would be no occasion 
for its adoption, but it is stated that 
the penalties or indemnities will pre 
vent any violation of obligations on 
the part of either buyers or sellers 
The old contract would hold in any 
court in the country. It failed to bind 
the contracting parties because it con- 
tained no penalties and in addition 
there was a marked disinclination on 
the part of both parties to insist on 
strict fulfillment of the agreement. 


Coke Plant Will Operate 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Progress in con- 
struction of the by-product coke plant 
of the Wisconsin Steel Co. at South 
Chicago is such that it is expected 
it will be producing coke by the latter 
part of the present year. At present 
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cean Freight Rates Are Reduce 


United States Shipping Board Revises Tariffs on Steel Products and General Cargo 





from Atlantic and Gulf Ports to South America, Australia and New 
Zealand—Further Aid Promised Shippers 


A\SHINGTON, Jan. 21- 


Freight rate on overseas 

trafic from Atlantic and gulf 
ports on steel products and general car- 
go to Australia and New Zealand, and 
on all cargo to Africa, India, South 
America and the Far East, were an 
nounced last Saturday by the United 
States shipping board. The rates are 


the first made since the signing of 


the armistice and are considerably 


lower than those which previously 


| 
prey ailed. 
The 


rates 


announcement of the specific 


followed a statement issued re- 
Rosseter, the 
} 


of operations, that the board was pre 


cently by J H director 


pared to give freight rates for all 
oversea traffic, both outward and in- 
ward bound, and also through rates 
from foreign markets via ports of 
the United States. Forward quota 
tions over the entire year also will 
be made when circumstances warrant, 


i Rosseter, 


it was announced by Mr. 
who said it was the purpose of the 
board to provide every aid and fa- 


cility to American commerce and 


industry consistent with national in- 


terests 
The 


rate on measur- 


ton of 
New 


Fre 


ing over 30 cubic feet per 
2240 pounds to Australian 
Zealand $40, 
mantle and Adelaide, 
$45. 


exceeding 30 


and 
ports is except to 
Australia, which 
On steel products 
feet ton 


Australian 


take a rate of 


not cubic per 


of 2240 pounds the rate to 


and New Zealand ports is $37.50, ex- 
cept to the two ports mentioned, 
which take a rate of $40. The same 
rates apply to general cargo per 
40 cubic feet or 2240 pounds, ship’s 
option, and include pieces or pack- 
ages weighing up to 4480 pounds 
each. For pieces or packages in ex- 


cess of 4480 pounds each. the cus- 
tomary heavy lift scale is to be add- 
ed. 

Rates on all cargo to the main 
ports of South Africa and the main 
ports of West Africa are $35 and 
$25, respectively, while a special rate 


is provided for ports of North Africa. 
To Bombay, Madras, 
India, the rate is $50, while to Calcutta 


Rangoon and 


and Colombo, India, the rate is $45. 
To Red Sea ports the rate is $0; 
to the main ports of Japan, $45; to 
the main ports of China, $45; to 
Singapore, Straits Settlement, $45; to 
Saigon, French Indo China, $45: to 


’ 


Penang and Port Swettenham, Malay 


States, $52.50; to Bangkok, Siam, 
$52.50; to the Dutch East Indies, $60; 
to Para, Maranhao, Ceara and Man- 
aos, North Brazil, $22.50, landed; to 


Natal, North Brazil, $25, landed, $22.50 


free from board; to Cabedello, North 
Brazil, $27, landed, $22.50 free from 
board: to Pernambuco. Bahia and 
Victoria, Middle Brazil, $27 and $25, 
landed and free from board, respec- 
tively; to Maceio and Rio de Janeiro, 
Middle Brazil, $26.50 and $25, landed 


and free from board, respectively; to 


Santos, Middle Brazil, $25, landed; to 
Paranagua, South Brazil, $30, land- 
ed; to Sao Francisco do Sul and 
Florianapolis, South Brazil, $30, land- 
ed, $28 free from board; to Rio 
Grande du Sol, South Brazil, $30, free 
from board: to Porto Alegre and 
Pelotas, South Brazil, $35, landed; to 
Montevideo, Uraguay, $25; to Buenos 
Aires, Argentine, $25; to La Plata, 
Argentine, $27.50; to Rosario and 


Bahia Blanca, Argentine, $30; to Port 


Madryn, Argentine, $35; to Punta 
Arenas, Chile, $50. 

The customary port surtax is to 
be added for shipments to South 
America. 


Coke Industry Relieved from Control 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 21.—The 
coke industry of the coun 
try will go back to prac- 
tically an unrestricted basis on Feb. 
1, after a term of war regulations 
which began Sept. 24, 1917, when 


coke prices, along with those on ore, 
were first fixed by 

with ap- 
Along with 


pig iron and steel, 


the war industries board 


proval of the President. 
the 


fecting coke will also be 


removal of nearly all orders af- 


similar free- 
dom to the coah industry, except Penn 


While 


will be 


sylvania anthracite. the re- 


strictions actually removed, 


according to the fuel administration, 


they will be subject to reinstatement 
according to developments in price, 
wage, labor, production and other 


conditions. Any reinstatement of the 


full or partial regulation of the indus 


tries is not expected to cover a 
period longer than until April 1, 
1919, the end of the present coal 
fiscal year, although the President's 


powers are potential until peace has 
been proclaimed. 
The 


announced 


administration has also 
that several of the 


have placed 


fuel 
restric- 
tions which been upon 
the making of coal and coke contracts 
These include 


regulation 


have been abrogated. 
the the 
hibiting cross-hauls, requiring the fil- 
ing of contracts with the fuel admin- 
istration and the prohibiting of oral 
The regulations still in 
that coal shipped is still 
requisition diversion 


removal of pro- 


contracts. 
effect 
subject to 
and that all contracts are subject to 
cancellation by the 
The stipulation that government prices 
in effect at the time shipment is made 
for 


aTfe 
and 


administration. 


are to apply is to be continued 
the present “as a precaution im case 
it should be necessary” to reinstate 
the prices which are to be suspended 
Feb. 1. the requirement 
that contracts could not be made for 
more than a year was 


Previously 


a period of 














withdrawn by the coal administration. 

In addition to suspending the regu- 
lations affecting prices on both bitu- 
minous coal and all grades of coke, 
the zone system put in operation last 
March will be discontinued at the end 
of the present month. This does away 


with the 14 separate districts into 
which the country was divided and 
which required permits for certain 


shipments from one zone to another. 
The system is said to have resulted 
in a saving of 160,000,000 car miles 
through the elimination of cross haul- 


ing and the allotting of consumers 
to the nearest mines. The fact that 
bituminous production increased 5V,- 
000,000 tons last year and anthra- 


cite production 12,000,000, forcing the 
railroads to carry more than 60,000,000 
additional tons, is regarded by the 
administration as justification for the 
zone system. The order prohibit- 
ing the distribution of coal from the 
docks in Lakes Michigan and Su- 
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perior also has been rescinded by 
the fuel administration. 

The fuel administration will prac 
tically cease to function on Feb. 1. 


Orders have been sent to all district 


representatives to close their offices 
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on that date and to notify employes 


their services will be no longer re 


quired after that time. 


District rep 
‘ 


resentatives have been given until 


Feb. 15 to compile and forward their 


statistics and records to the adminis 
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All Requisitioned Steamships Returned 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 21.—In- 
volving 408 steam vessels of 


2,622,550 deadweight tons, all 
American ships which were requisi- 
tioned by the government during the 
war have been released to their own- 


ers by the United States shipping 
board, with the exception of those 
engaged in the army service. About 


40 vessels were released Dec. 31, this 
representing the total number of ves- 
sels of less than 3500 tons capacity 
which were in the government 
ice. 

No estimate has ‘been 
the number of vessels which the 
government will retain. In place of 
those retained the owners will receive 
immediately an equal tonnage of ves- 
sels built and owned by the govern- 
ment. In addition to the release of 
the requisitioned ships and the re- 
placement of vessels in government 
service, 34 vessels of 273194 dead- 
owned by the shipping 
been allotted to various 


serv- 


made as to 


weight tons 
board have 
lines. 

On Jan. 9 there were under requisi- 
tion 248 American 1,219,283 
gross tons, of which about 
75 are in the service of the war de- 
partment to carry supplies and troops. 


Tariff Board 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 21.— 

Urging immediate action by 

congress, the United States 
tariff commission last week submitted 
a report advocating the establishment 
of free zones in ports of the United 
States. The report was submitted to 
the senate committee on commerce 
and relates to a bill introduced by 
Senator Sheppard of Texas and, in 
the house by Representative Sanders 
of Louisiana. This bill proposes a 
plan similar to that in successful op- 
eration in Hamburg and Copenhagen, 
whereby vessels engaged in foreign 
commerce are relieved from burdens 


ships of 
number 


and delays incident to custom house 
procedure, which cannot be eliminated 
by amendment to present laws gov- 
erning custom house administration. 
The free zone policy, the commission 
states, has no relation 


to the fiscal 





The total owned 


by the 2,348,250 


gross tons, of which 534, of 1,994,913 


number of ships 


board is 636, of 


gross tons, are new vessels; 59, of 
257,962 tons, former German _ ships; 


six, of 24,417 tons, former Austrian 


ships, and 37, of 100,962 tons, former 


Great Lakes vessels It is under 
stood that 80 ships, of 478,769 tons 
requisitioned from their Dutch own 
ers, will be returned to the latte 
soon. The board also has unde: 
requisition about 300 ships, of ap 


1.417.000 tons. 
governments. 


proximately owned by 


other foreign 


. 


145 American Merchant Ships Lost 


From the beginning of the Euro 


pean war to the signing of the armis 


tice, the authenticated loss of Amer 


ican merchant ships from acts of 
Germany and her allies totaled 145 
vessels, of 354,449 gross tons, as 


shown by the official records of the 
bureau of navigation, department of 


commerce. Of the vessels lost &5 


were steamships, and the remaining 


60 vessels, of 57,392 gross tons, were 
; 


sailing vessels. These returns do no 


include the losses of the vessels o 


the American navy or army; nor do 


| | | ‘ 7 ; 
tney inciude severa ca . or tre ioss 
merchant vessels it is not 
Vv established trie sS was 
r he cts t ( emmy ist 
| iy the Ss T | vert 
restrictions whic] ha ee! in posed 
| | 1 >< 
upon steam vessels ol ss than 200 
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civis [ states si ping 
board, he has nad public for the 
first time the work of the wood ship 
division Mr Heyworth resigned be 
cause he 5 1 r le t d sre 
gar the demands his rivate 
business He savs Ol w ‘ ships 
have been turne: ‘ he opera 
ing division the | ‘ S es ship 
ing | — 1 Od ee +6 +; r 
ping ward ans * are ac ve sery 
ce He concedes that deliveries were 
not up t expectat ms and that the 
| ypes oT the p net 5 wor 1< 
shins is to spec ( struc 
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were overiy Sanguine But measure 
by performance, whicl cludes ves 
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livered, the entire wood shipbuilding 
nrogram tis h po f 
— gram as snowW i ciency oO 
a 79 ‘ 
more than 72% per cer 


Advocates Free Port Zones 


plans of the government, but affords 
avoiding delay and un- 
necessary procedure in the re-export 
of goods partly or wholly of foreign 
origin. 

“There is need of immediate action 
by congress in this important matter, 
inasmuch as our growing 


means for 


merchant 


marine will need added port facili- 
ties,” the commission reports “In 
those ports qualified and willing to 
make the investment and to under- 
take the _ responsibilities, provision 


should at once be made for the in- 
stallation of this institution 
shown to be of especial value to the 
foreign trade of working 
under any tariff system which affects 
many articles of its commerce.” 
The principal changes in the pend- 
ing bill suggested are that the grant 
be confined to public agencies or 


which is 


countries 


public corporations, the commission 
holding that control may be more 
easily exercised in conjunction with 
the states or their legal subdivisions 
than would be possible under private 
operation 

Che policy of the United States 


has not been unfavorable to the kind 
of commerce that the free zone 1s 
designed to promote, the 


plains, but on the contrary, it has 


report ex 


been the intention of the government 


to relieve re-export trade from the 


restrictions incident to the adminis- 


tration of the tariff and customs laws, 


and to that end three institutions have 
been devised. [These are the bonded 
' ' 


warehouse, the bonded manufacturing 
drawback. The 


system is 


warehouse, and the 
inadequacy of the present 
pointed out and the board then pro- 


ceeds to explain in detail the advan- 
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lave aevel yped W l ew cept ms 
by 1 process oO planiess 1 retio 
ID . 1 
necent experience is p oved them 
1itogetner unprepared ) emergency 
‘ a 1 
The privileges of a free zone, through 
tie promo mn O commerce n re 
| } 
gions naturally adapted for it, would 
ittract capital to the creation of the 
; ; +1 ; } ] 
acilities that should in every case be 


| 


made an indispensible prerequisite.” 
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ui «oti eriected idl Wait Ui 
q* overn ment , Tank 
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Washingto1 lan 2 Tentative 
agreement, aid to be ati lactory both 
to th epresentatives o the war de 
pal ent and the machine tool indus 
iry, was innounced last Saturday by 
the office of the director of sale », Wal 
department, for the disposition of 
surplus machine tools owned by the 


Che arrangement made is as follow 


l fhe wn 


equipment which 


ventory of all machine 


being 


made will be expedited to the greatest 


po Dit extent 

2 \ soon as it is known that a 
quantity of 1 achine tools is availabl 
for disposal, th manufacturers ol 
these tools will be given an oppor 


tunity to purchase them at a pric 


and on ternis of settlement which will 
be satisfactory to all parties con 
cerned 

3. In case it is impossible for the 
manufacturer to purchase his product 
outright, an effort will be made to 
irrang< for the marketing of the 
product by the manufacturer, in an 
equitable manner, securing for th 
government and the manutacture 
alike the best possible terms 


| In Cas¢ 


’ ' 
caisposition fal 


both these method ot 


the equipment will be 


offered for sale to the general public 


in a manner prescribed by law 

In the settlement of plant con- 
tracts, which involve the sal of large 
groups of various kinds of tools and 
equipment, an effort will be made to 
prevent the sal for resale ort any 
equipment, as it is realized that con- 


siderable injury might be done by 


indiscriminate sales of this character 


The statement from the war depart 
ment says that it was brought out 
at the meeting of the representatives 
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the 
ce nt | orn | ol he \ cd 
| | he tel 1 re< 
ment \ ched, “that the tmmens« 
ind vague figures which have recently 
been pri ted as the valu o! the 
urplus government-owned machine 
ools which would be put on _ the 
larket were not warranted.” It was 


published some time ago that the value 


roximated $300,000, 


ot the ¢ tool ap 


000, and the tatement came trom a 
1 h oft of the Wal departi ient 
vho at that time, aid consideration 
was being given to the plan of having 

( machine tool industry d spose ol 


overnment owned machine tool at 


the rate of 20 per cent of their annual 


plan evidently has been 


abandoned for the one just announced 

Present at the meeting 
rector of sales: Lieut. Col 
office o he director 
Newton of the Reed 
Worcester, Mass.. presi 
Tool 


\ iall of 


Wood Walter of the 
Machine Co., Cin 
National 
Builders’ association; 
M \. Sherritt of the Sherritt & 
Philadelphia, and H. W 

Strong, Carlisle & 
Cleveland, representing 


Tool 


Machin¢ 


dence, RR I: c. 
Cincinnati Mulling 
cinnaltt, representing the 


lool 


strong ot the 
Hamt 
the National Supply & 
Dealers’ 


ond { xX. 


association 


ea a ‘ — W/sht 
Ordnance Department W ill 
Gall Reeace M alc 
Sell Excess Materials 


\\ hington, Jan. 21 All 


obsolete construction and 


surplus, 
unused o1 


manufacturin material semifinished 


and completed parts, miscellaneous 


supplies etce., left over at time ot 


I ’ 


cancellation or termination of ord 


ts, or surplus at arsenals 


depots, will be ordered 


sold o1 tored as conditions require, 
by tl ubcommittee on sale of mat 
rial of the salvage board. The actual 
sale of th material will be handled 
by the material branch of the store 


section of the ordnance de- 


through. the district stores 


rtm 


and scrap managers, located in each 
district ordnance 
Capt. Ralph C 


branch, located in group B, section a 


office. 


Shaw, chief, material 


room 303, of the Ordnance building 
at Seventh and B streets, is compiling 
lists of the materials to be disposed 


of as promptly as these materials are 


reported for sale Likewise, he is 


compiling lists of buyers of given 


classifications of materials. This in 


formation is being imparted to the 


Any 


interested in the 


district manager°rs. government 


agencies or others 
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been 

oO}! to | Oo dered old b thi alvage 

board should communicat with the 
material branch 

All. scrap left over from the opera 

tion ol ordnance contracts will be 


sold by the scrap branch of the stor 


and scrap section, operating through 


the stores and scrap managers of the 
district 


consists ol 


ordnance offices Chi 
different 


sheets, billets 


kinds of steel in 
and turnings, 
steel parts, cupro-nickel scrap, anti- 


monial, lead dross, silk and cotton 


waste, burlap, spent acids, et 


District representatives of the stores 


and scrap section can ive imtorma 


tion as to scrap availabl Likewise, 


Lieutenant Schleck, chief, scrap 
branch, group B, section 1, room 205 


will be glad to advis« to 





. « 1 ® 
Capital Meeting 
Washington, Jan. 21.—The prépoSal 


bureau of to formu- 


industrial 





late national ‘ty codes 


was discussed in a conference here 


1 


last Wednesday and Thursday by 


representatives various rganiza 
tions, industries and interests con- 


. - 1 | 
cerned. I 


Individual codes were not 


considered’ for definite action. It was 


take 


mail, conferences to be 


decided to further preliminary 


steps by 


1 
called 
and committees to be named Tater. 
The approved a 
; P —s | leartrice fat 2 le ’ 1 e 
national electric satety code and pro- 
work 


safety 


“ : 
already 


bureau has 


which it 
1 


standa- 


poses to extend the 
has done in revising the 
ards for government establishments 
so as to provide for a f 
codes applicable to 


dustries for which they will be for 


mulated Dr. M. G. Lloyd, the bu- 


reau’s safety expert, says this work 


will be done in co-operation with all 


organizations having an _ inte 


the subject and that so far as pos 


sible existing industrial standards 


will be given first consideration 


Our War Work Slow? 


Washington, Jan. 21.—In a _ letter 
dated Nov. 1, 1918, Capt. W. J. Ger- 
man, Company E, Fifteenth United 
States engineers, then on the French 
front, made the following interesting 


statement: 


“On Oct. 30, laid and 


section 
steel 


1918, we 
advance 

80-pound 
were rolled in one of the 
United 

month of 
than 60 


put into use in the 
several carloads of 
rails, which 
large steel! mills of the States 
time during the Sep 
1918. 


from the 


some 


tember, Thus, less 


days time of rolling the 


rails, they were in use ‘over here’.” 














Labor Tells Congress Its Program 


Nullifying of Supreme Court Decisions by Legislative Bodies, and a Law Making 


it Criminal Offense to Interfere With Workers’ Right to Organ- 


ize Among Federation's Recommendations 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 21.—Or- 
W ganized labor placed its leg- 
. islative progiam before the 
senate committee on education and 
labor last week in connection with the 
investigation by the committee of 
social and industrial problems. The 
program was mapped out by the re- 
construction committee of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Opposition to the organization of 
a labor party is expressed in the 
report of the federation’s committee, 
but it strongly recommends “that or- 
ganizededabor stand. for the election 
of its friends.” “The disastrous experi- 
ence of organized labor in America 
with political parties amply justified 
the American Federation of Labor's 
nonpartisan policy,” the report states. 

The federation would make it a 
criminal offense for any employer 
to interfere with or hamper the right 
of workers to organize, or to interfere 
with “legitimate activities of trade 
unions.” An immediate stop would 
be put “to the exploitation of children 
under 16 years of age.” The report 
then makes this proposal: 


Steps must be taken to provide that 
in the event of a supreme court de- 
claring a law unconstitutional, either 
of congress or of a state, if the 
people, acting either directly or 
through congress or a state legisla- 
ture, should re-enact the measure, it 
shall then become the law, without 


being subject to annulment by any 
court. 

Public and  semipublic 
should be owned or operated by the 
government, and a graduated tax 
should be levied on all usable agri- 
cultural lands above the acreage cul- 
tivated by the owners so as to pre- 
vent private ownership of large tracts 
of usable land, the report states. 
Another proposal for “limiting, de- 
fining and regulating the’ powers, 
privileges and activities of corpora- 
tions so that their methods cannot 
become®* detrimental to the American 
people” would require that all cor- 
porations organized for profit be sub- 
ject to a federal license. Other pro- 


utilities 


posals include: 


Amending workmen’s compensation 
laws so as to make them more ade- 
quate. State insurance to supplant 
employers’ liability insurance operated 
for profit. 

Prohibiting immigration into the 
United States for a period of two 
years after the proclamation of peace. 

Providing for a progressive increase 
in taxes on incomes, inheritances and 
upon land values of such a nature as 
to render it unprofitable to hold land 
without putting it to use. Taxation 
to rest as lightly as possible on con- 
structive enterprise. 

Providing for government 
of advisory supervision over 


exercise 
public 


education; and, when necessary, the 
maintenance of an adequate public 
education through subsidies without 


giving the government power to 


hamper development of public educa- 
tion by the. states. , 

Prohibiting the operation of private 
employment agencies for profit. 

Providing for a small standing army 
and voluntary state militia. 

Providing for the free transporta- 
tion of discharged soldiers and sailors 
to their homes, and the continuance 
of their monthly salaries for not to 
xceed 12 months, if employment is 
not secured within that period 


In opposing any reduction in wages 
“The 


American standard of life must be main- 


of, workers, the report 


Says 


tained and improved. The value of 


wages is determined by the purchas- 


ing power of the dollar. There is no 


such thing as good wages when the 


cost of living in decency and com- 


fort equals or exceeds the wages re- 
must be no reduction 


ceived. There 


in wages; in many instances wages 


must be increased.” 
Discussing the hours of wages the 

report says reasonable hours promote 

the economic and social well-being of 


the toiling masses, and the right of 
labor to fix its hours of work must 
not be abrogated. The day’s work- 


ing time, it is pointed out, should 


be limited to not more than eight 
hours, with overtime prohibited, ex- 
cept under the most extraordinary 
emergencies. The week’s working 


time, the report says, should be lim- 
ited to not more than five and a half 


days. 


Labor Surplus Increasing; Congress busy 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 21.—The 

surplus of labor is increasing 

rapidly, according to latest 
reports of the department of labor 
from the offices of the United States 
employment service throughout the 
country. 

Congress is taking notice of the 
situation and its membeis are discuss- 
ing ways of handling the problem. 
Senator Kenyon, of lowa, would have 
the department of labor call a confer- 
ence of governors of the states to 
work out plans with the department. 

“According to my information, 200,- 
000 are jobless in the United States 
today,” said the senator. “If the 
states will begin an emergency pro- 
gram of public work at once, or as 
soon as weather conditions will per- 





be possible to 
untold suffering. Most of the state 
legislatures are now in session and 
could provide necessary authority for 
emergency work.” 

Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts, 
recommends the establishment of a 
federal emergency work program, in- 
cluding waterways, road building and 
reclamation. His appeal is in effect 
the plan urged on congress by Presi- 
dent Wilson. One plan suggested to 
congress is to agree to advance Sec- 
retary of the Interior Lane the $100,- 
000,000 he has asked for with which 
to begin land. development and recla- 
mation, as a means of giving dis- 
charged soldiers jobs. 

Rettgning,..soldiess age being re- 
leasedanore rapidly’ every week, al- 


mit, it may prevent 





283 


though there is supposed to be an 
agreement between the labor and war 
departments to adjust demobilization 
to harmonize with the labor situation 

Several strikes have lately been re 
ported to the division of conciliation 
of the labor 


ciliators have 


department and con 


been assigned to each 


case. An important question relating 
to labor is whether the national war 
labor board will continue as an arbi- 


body 


here are of the 


trating Government officials 
opinion that it will 
continue, and give as their reason the 
cablegram of President Wilson to the 
board granting it fuller 
regard to the New York harbor strike 
It is thought the President will take 
steps to have the board continue its 


work through the readjustment period 


powers in 
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Obituaries 
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J. McCABE, a widely known 
J machine tool dealer and manu- 
facturer, of New York City, died 
at his home in that city Jan. 17. Mr. 
McCabe was a dealer in machinery for 
more than 30 years, and was a pioneer 
in the used machinery trade. He 
operated his business under his own 
name until about a year ago, when the 
J. J. McCabe Lathe & Machinery 
Corp. was formed, with offices in the 
Singer building. Mr. McCabe was 
also head of the J. J. McCabe Punch 
& Shear Co. Chattanooga, Tenn., 
which was a builder of a _ double 
spindle lathe, designed primarily for 
shellmaking purposes. 
William H 
New York office of the Kohler Co., 
enamelware,  dicd 


tarth, manager of the 


manufacture’ of 
Jan. 16, at his home in that city. 

Albert Greenfield Fogg, 
office manager of the Foster Machine 
Co., Westfield, Mass., until ill health 
forced him to retire, several weeks 
ago, died at his home in that city, 
Jan. 1, aged 51 years. 


assistant 


Maurice Feyler, an owner of the 
Southbridge Domestic Engineering 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., died Jan. 3, 
as a result of being overcome by gas 
fumes while making repairs in a tank 
He was 44 years old. 

Lester C. Young, aged 43 years, for- 
mer president of the Chicago Foundry- 
men’s club and well known to the 
foundy industry of Chicago, died Jan. 9 
in his garage from the effects of ex- 
haust gas from his car. 

William A. Blake, for 36 years con- 
sulting engineer of the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., Hyde Park, Mass., blowers, 
and also prominent as a constructing 
engineer, died suddenly from _ heart 
trouble at his home in West Rox- 
bury, Mass., Jan. 1, aged 65 years 


Alfred Edwin Davis, for 18 years 
connected with the Stanley Hard- 
ware Works, New Britain,. Conn., 
died of pnewmonia Jan. 12 at his 
home, 585 Seventy-fifth street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Mr. Davis was 35 years 
old. 

Alexander C. Wood, president of the 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J., 
died recently at his home in Cinnamin- 
son, N. J., after an illness of three 
weeks. He was 77 years old and was 
president of the Camden Safe Deposit 
& Trust Co. for many years. 

George C. Wehn, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Enterprise Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, but latterly engaged 





in the contracting business, diéd at 
his home in Crafton Heights, Pa., Jan. 
10. He was born in Pittsburgh about 
44 years ago. 

Eben Marston Willis, treasurer and 
general manager since 1912 of the 
Page Belting Co., Concord, N. H., 
died Jan. 1, after a week’s illness 
with influenza, ending in pneumonia, 
aged 47 years. He had been con- 
nected with the company 30 years 
and was a director. 

J. Alfred Peterson, assistant super- 
intendent of the New York Insulated 
Wire Co., Wallingford, Conn., died at 
the home of his father-in-law in 
Worcester, Mass., Jan. 3, aged 38 
years. He was a victim of influenza. 
He was a native of Vestergotland, 
Sweden. 

William Bruce, 
Bowler Foundry Co., Cleveland, died 
Jan. 16, at his home on Cleveland 
Heights, that city, after a lengthy 
illness. He formerly was president 
of the Bruce-McBeth Engine Co., afd 
the Union Steel Screw Co., Cleveland, 
and vice president of the W. W. Sly 
Mfg. Co., that city. 

George Edward Foster, for the past 
25 years New England manager of 
the Mosler Safe Co., Boston, died 
at his summer home in Marshfield, 
Mass., Jan. 3, age 58 years. He 
formerly was engaged in the same 
under the firm name of 
George E. Foster & Co., which was 
taken over by the Mosler Safe Co. 


president of the 


business 


Morrison S. Davis, at one time 
traffic manager of La Belle Iron 
Works, Steubenville, O., and previous- 
ly connected with the Park Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, died Jan. 10, at the Hills- 
view sanitarium, Washington, Pa., 
where he had lived for several years. 
He was 74 years old and had been 
an invalid for the past 16 years. He 
was a native of Pittsburgh. 

John H. Savage Jr., aged 28, vice 
president and treasurer of the Cleve- 
land Electro-Metals Co.. Cleveland, 
died Jan. i7, after being ill with in- 
fluenza for about six days. Mr. 
Savage is a native of Wisconsin and 
came to Cleveland five years ago after 
taking a course at the University of 
Wisconsin. He was a graduate of 
Williams college. 

William Wallace, president of the 
Wallace Foundry & Machine Co., 


LaFayette, Ind., died Jan. 7, aged 77. 
He was for 56 years head of the 
Lafayette Gas Co. 


and built the 


LaFayette water works plant. He 
supervised the erection of the gas 
plant at Purdue university and for 
several years was an engineer in 
charge of natural gas mains *through- 
out Indiana. 

Hugh Kennedy, former _ superin- 
tendent of the shop and foundry of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and who had also been engaged 
in construction work for that com- 
pany in all parts of the world, died 
at his home in Pittsburgh, Jan. 4, 
after an illness extending over five 
years. He was 61 years old and had 
been with the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. for a period of 40 years before ill 
health caused his retirement. 

John F. Meagher, aged 37, general 
superintendent of the coal mines of 
the Tennessee Coal; Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham district, died Jan. 
16, after a short illness with pneu- 
monia, following an attack of in- 
fluenza. Mr. Meagher was well known 
in the mining industry of the Bir- 
mingham district, in the actual opera- 
tions of mines, removing from Mary- 
land to Alabama when quite a young 
man to take up coal mining. 


Capt. Henry H. Robinson, for many 
years superintendent of the rolling mill 
of the Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
Co., Taunton, Mass., died at his home 
in Raynham, Mass., Jan. 6, aged 78 
years. He was prominent in the iron 
industries of that section in the old 
rolling mill days, having been connected 
with the Old Colony Iron Co., with 
plants in East Taunton and Wareham, 
Mass. He retired several years ago on 
account of failing health. 


John N. Fleming, nationally known 
furnace expert, died at his home in 
Uniontown, Pa. on Dec. 5, after an 
illness of several months. For the past 
25 years he had been in the employ of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. and the United 
States Steel Corp. He was a pioneer 
blast furnace builder and operator. In 
1876 a sample of pig iron made by him 
received first prize at the Philadelphia 
centennial. 

Judson M. Tabor, for 18 years con- 
nected with the Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., but latterly with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., died recently in 
Philadelphia. He was born in Addi- 
son, N. Y., 43 years ago and following 
his graduation from Cornell university, 
he went to work in the coke plant 
and subsequently entered the labora- 
tory of the Cambria plant. Still later 








January 23, 1919 


he became foreman of the electric 
plant, resigning this position early last 
month to take one at Bethlehem. 


William B. Douglas, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Willet Machine 
Co. and other machine screw plants 
in Providence, R. I., died at his home 
in Phenix, R. I., Jan. 3, age 80 years. 
When the gimlet pointed screw was 
invented, tne American Screw Co. 
sent Mr. Douglas abroad to demon- 
strate the machine used in making 
the screw. He remained for a short 
period in Manchester, Eng., and re- 
turning to this country, he was en- 
gaged by a number of leading Rhode 
Island manufacturers as an expert 
machinist until his retirement 12 years 
ago. 

Bernt K. 
consulting engineer and a_ specialist 
on bridge building and _ structural 
work, died Jan. 16 at his home in 
Brooklyn, aged 55. Mr. Berger was 
born and educated in Norway- and 
was for many years an associate of 
Theodore Cooper who designed the 
Quebec bridge. He was consulting 
engineer for the Edison Co. and did 
important work in connection with 
subway construction and other struc- 
tural projects. Mr. Berger formerly 
was president of the Brooklyn En- 
gineering society, was a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, and the Norwegian Society of 
Engineers. 


Serger, prominent as a 


L. S. Woodbury, pioneer manufac- 
turer of Great Falls, Mont., who died 
at the Hudson sanitarium, Hudson, 
Wis., recently, was president and the 
founder of the Great Falls Iron 
Works. He located in Great Falls 
in 1890 and organized and _ estab- 
lished the company which in 1892 was 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. He was born in Nashua, N. H., 
in 1838. From the time he was grad- 
uated from high school until the 
Civil war he was employed in tool 
shops, and on steam and fire engines, 
railroad locomotives and woodwork- 
ing machinery. After the war he was 
employed by the Hope Iron Works 
at Providence, R. 1. as superintend- 
ent and one year later was made con- 
sulting engineer of Sheppard, Morse 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Later he was 
made a member of the firm of B. S. 
Nichols & Co., iron manufacturers, 
where he remained a number of years. 
In 1879, he went West to Michigan 
and became assistant general super- 
intendent of the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Co., and later was general 
manager of the Canadian Copper 
Co.’s mines at Sudbury, Ont., where 
he remained until 1890 when he re- 
signed to locate in Great Falls, 
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Lake Carriers Association 


Importart Personnel Problems Discussed at Detroit Convention 


Action Deferred on Continuance of Mobilization Committee 


The ability of the bulk freight « 
riers of the Great Lakes to meet any 
emergency is reflected in figur 


sented in the annual report of the 
executive committee and board 
directors of the Lake Carrie: ‘ 
ciation covering operations during th 
season of 1918. This report was read 
by President William Livingstone at 
the annual meeting of the Lake Car 
riers association which was held at 


Detroit on Thursday of last weel 


Jan. 16. The figures contained in the 
report show how the lake fleet, 
though it was never placed und 


government control, mobilized 

energies for the prosecution of th 
war, and under the directio: 
mobilization committee mor thar 
met all of the 


government. 


requirements of tl 


Labor conditions received a |] 
share of attention at the meetings 
Harry 
Steamship Co., 


Coulby, president, Pittsburgh 
Cleveland, declat d 
that fair dealing of the sort prac 
ticed by lake vessel interests for many 
years past, is the surest protection 
against undercurrents of unrest. He 
emphasized the necessity for the ut 
most liberality in considering th 
problems of pointed 
out that no modern business organiz 


employes, and 


tion can be successful unless it s« 
cures and retains the loyal co-opera 
tion of its entire personnel 

Following out the same idea, a sus 
gestion was made that committees b« 
appointed by the men from each of 
the fleets to confer with the manag 
ment on all matters regarding con 
ditions on board, for the purpose of 
bringing the licensed offices and super- 
intendents and managers into closer 
contact. It was also suggested that 
the mates and assistant engineers be 
asked to form committees to confe: 
with the owners and with the indus- 
trial committee of the Lake Carriers 
association. These suggestions were 
unanimously approved and undoubted 
ly will be put into some practical 
form before the opening of naviga- 
tion. 


No Action on War Committee 


No action was taken regarding the 
continuance of the mobilization com- 
mittee which directed the movement 
of the flect last year. This subject 
probably will further con- 
sideration at a meeting 
be held in Cleveland some time in 
March. At that time definite policies 


rece ive 
which will 


wages, 
( { l ed ind 
d ry ol pel 
t nw ul in 

| eet 
| ‘ | are 
fact he fact that 
( 1 ! \ ! eq d to meet 
of th 1919 
| an important bearing on 
| ilso we known 
hat a movement nder way to 
Ioevss bout tl ' ng of a third 
I K¢« ve | connection 
with this quvestion, tl me ty tor a 
trnction in national Ik lation be 
tween the Great Lake and the oceans 
was emphasized at the meetings Phi 
i tor <« i ortance to lake 

opt 

President Li tone Re-elected 
Wilham Livingstone, tl venerable 
president of the association, was un 
animously chosen to succeed himself 
Othe officers wer re-elected as fol- 
lows Il. S. Ashley, M. A. Hanna & 
Co., Cleveland, vice president; Harvey 
D. Goulder. Cleveland. general coun 
sel nd George \. Marr, secretary 
and treasurer In the latter office, he 
s ceeds the lat Capt George P 
McKay The board of directors was 
increased to 40 by the election of 
Claude J. Peck, Shenango Steamship 


George H. Warner, 
M. A. Hanna & Co, Cleveland; and 


Geo A. Mart ( t. Dennis Sul 
livan, Chicago, former member of the 
board, died duri tl yeat The ré 
mainiu directors were re-elected 
he executive co nitt headed by 


President Livingstone, includes Harry 
Coulby, |. S. Ashley, H. S. Wilkinson, 
C. L. Hutchinson, G. A. Tomlinson, 
C. D. Dyer, and W. C 
The latter two, from Pittsburgh and 


Richardson 


Cleveland, fespectively, are new mem- 
bers. 

Members present at the 
represented 18,055 
of a total of 19,731 At the close of 
1918 the members of the Lake Car- 
controlled 398 ves- 


meeting 


shares of stock out 


riers association 


sels aggregating 2,023,585 tons There 


was one steamship of the first class, 


8271 tons, added to the membership 


during the year Eleven vessels were 
withdrawn by reasor ot shipwreck, 
sale. etc., aggregating 43,058 tons In 
addition, 12 vessels of the second 
class were withdrawn, aggregating 


making the total with- 


drawals 23 vessels of 69.608 tons. 


25.950 tons, 
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UGENE W. PARGNY recently 
EK, completed 10 years as presi- 
dent of the American Sheet & 


Tin Plate Co. and in observance of 
the event was tendered a dinner at 
the Duquesne club, Pittsburgh, on the 
evening of Jan 17, by his associates 
in the Pittsburgh office of the com- 


pany and the heads of the several 





EUGENE W. PARGNY 


departments. The affair was purely 
informal, with the only set speech of 
the evening being that by George P. 
Early, special agent of the company, 
in presenting to Mr. Pargny a beau- 
tiful silver vase, standing almost two 
feet high, containing 10 American Beauty 
one for each year that Mr 
Pargny has served the company in 
his present capacity. S. A. Davis, 
vice president of the company, served 
as toastmaster and there were brief 
addresses by J. I general 
manager of sales; A. G. Young, traf- 
fic manager; H. B. Wheeler, treas- 
urer; George S. Jenks, manager of 
the order department; C. W. Bennett, 
assistant to Mr. Pargny; George Mc- 
auditor; M. S. Dennis, pur- 


roses, 


Andrews, 


Ginnis, 


chasing agent; G. C. Kimball, chief 
engineer; John A. Hunter, sanitary 
engineer; D. M. Buck, metallurgical 


engineer; ‘Robert Skemp, assistant to 
the vice president, and Frederick 
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Men of the lron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


Fuller and Walter C. Carroll, assistant 
general managers of sales. All of 
those attending have been with the 
company at least during the 10 years 
since Mr. Pargny took charge of its 
affairs and some for periods ranging 
from 15 to 25 years. 

Joel E. 
president 
pendent 
avenue, 


Hagstrom has resigned as 
and director of the Inde- 
Filter Press Co., 418 Third 
Brooklyn; N. Y. 


Edward F. Carry has returned to his 
duties as president of the Haskell & 
Barker Car Co., Chicago, after’ serv- 
ing as chairman of the Port Facili- 
ties Commission at Washington. 

Noble Jones, superintendent of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., 
recently was unanimously selected 
councilman to fill the unexpired term 
of E. L. Allum, now a member of 
the state assembly. 


Joseph J. Simon and H. D. Mills 
announce the formation of Simon & 
Mills, Inc., 253 Broadway, New York. 
This company will engage in buying 
and selling iron and steel products 
for export. 

Carl N. Osborn, of the M. A. 
Hanna Co., Cleveland, and Charles 
E. Thompson, president of the Steel 
Products Co., that city, were recently 
added to the directorate of the First 


National bank, Cleveland. 
James A. Butler and F. Albert 
Hayes have organized the firm of 


Butler & Hayes, Inc., mechanical and 
chemical consultants and _ experi- 
mental engineers, with headquarters 
at 220 Devonshire street, Boston. 


J. Edward Grinfield-Coxwell has re- 
signed as manager of the eastern sales 
department of the Columbia Steel & 
Shafting Co., Pittsburgh, to enter busi- 
ness for himself. His office is located 
in the Marshall building, 40 Central 
3oston, and he will handle special 
accounts in cold finished steels. Mr. 
Coxwell came to this country when a 
young man and became office boy for 
Park Bros. & Co., Ltd., Boston, which 
a part of the Crucible Steel 
Co. of America. He was promoted to 
a salesmanship and then resigned to 
accept an important position with the 
Compressed Steel Shafting Co., Boston, 
which be held for several years before 


street, 


now is 
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becoming identified with the Columbia 
Steel & Shafting Co. 


Walter M. Jackson, of Boston, for- 
contracting engineer for the 
Mfg. Co. of Massachusetts, 
just released from active duty with 
the United States navy, has joined 
the sales force of Josef F. A. Com- 


merly 
Berger 














SAMUEL E. HACKETT, 


Who recently was appointed manager of sales for the 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Hackett’s 

name was used erroneously under a photograph of 
John V. Schaefer in last week's issue 


stedt, 120 Broadway, New York City, 
dealer in iron and steel, metals and 
alloys, etc. 


R. M. Cohen, who has been con- 
nected with the E. F. Hauserman 
Co., Cleveland, for a long period of 
years, was recently elected treasurer. 
H. J. McCracken recently became af- 
filiated with the company as auditor. 


W. H. Vodrey has been made sec- 
retary, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the National Drawn Steel 
Co., East End, East Liverpool, O., 
to succeed Robert Perry, who sev- 
ered his connection with the company 
some time ago to become identified 
with a steel plant in Erie, Pa. Mr. 
Vodrey is an attorney and recently re- 
signed as assistant prosecuting attor- 


ney. 
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OBERT E. NEWCOMB, super- 
R istensen of the Deane works 
of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Holyoke, Mass., 


who was elected president of the New 
England Foundrymen’s association at 


its meeting held at the Exchange 
club, Boston, Jan. 8, was born in 
Holyoke. He received his early edu- 





ROBERT E. NEWCOMB 


cation in that city’s public schools, 
being graduated from the Holyoke 
high school in 1903. After complet- 
ing his engineering training at Sib- 
ley college, Cornell university, he 
was graduated with the class of 1907, 
receiving the degree of mechanical 
engineer. Shortly after, he entered 
the employ of the Deane works and 
has been superintendent for the past 
10 years. It was under Mr. New- 
comb’s personal supervision that the 
foundry at this plant was laid out 
and placed in operation. It is one 
of the most complete and up-to-date 
foundries in New England. Mr. New- 
comb is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, as- 
sociate member of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers; mem- 
ber of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials and chairman of the 
committee on packings, gaskets and 
pump valves; member of the New 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 
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England Foundrymen’s association 
and member of the National 
ers’ association. When the American 
Foundrymen’s held its 
annual meeting in Boston during the 
week of Sept. 24, 1917, Mr. New- 
comb occupied a prominent place 
upon the reception committee. 


Dr. A. W. vice president. of 
the Cleveland Co., 
was recently elected a director of the 
National City bank, that city. 


Found- 


association 


Leuke, 


Planer Cleveland, 


Lewis T. Houghton, president of the 
Houghton Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
metal’ stamper, will leave Jan. 9 for 
Florida, to spend the remainder of 
the winter. 


James A. Tweedy has been placed 
in charge of the 


office in the Widener 


Philadelphia branch 
building of 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 30 
Church street, New York. 

J. B. Corby, formerly St. Louis dis 
trict manager of sales for the Chi- 


Tool 


become 


Co., Chicago, 


manager of 


cago Pneumatic 
has resigned to 
the Corby Supply Co., St. 


J. L. Jacobs, 
gaged on special staff work with the 
Emergency Fleet corporation has re- 
turned to his engineering practice 
with J. L. Jacobs & Co., Monadnock 
building, Chicago, industrial engineers 


Louis. 


who has been en 


George W. Felton, formerly assist- 
ant chief engineer for the New Proc- 
ess Gear Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
become factory superintendent of the 
Crofoot Gear Works, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


J. B. Freeman, chief engineer of 
the conveying machinery department 
of the DePere Mfg. Co., DePere, 
Wis., has been transferred from Chi- 
cago to DePere, accompanying the 
removal of the department to the 
latter city. 


Herbert Auchter, formerly at the 
Brooklyn navy yard, has 
member of the sales force of the 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, at its New York branch, which 
is under the management of Arthur 


B. Dunn at 30 Church street. 


Jerome R. George, chief engineer 
of the Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass., who has been sick 


become a 
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Men of Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


with influenza at his former home in 
Mt. Vernon, O., has recovered suffi 
ciently to return east and with Paul 


B. Morgan, president and treasurer of 
the company, has sailed for a_ six 
weeks’ 


France, 


business mission to England, 


Belgium and other European 


countries 


Joseph A 


Jeffrey, aged 83, president 





JOHN V. SCHAEFER, 


President, Cement-Gun Construction Co Chicago 

whose article on “Helping France an Aid to America’’, 

appeared on page 207 of the Jan. 16 issue of Te 
Inown Trade Review 


Columbus, O., 


Mfg. Co., 
given in his 


of the Jeffrey 
honor at a 
1000 shares 


at a dinner 


Columbus club, presented 


of his company’s preferred stock to 
the mayor of the city. The stock is 
valued at $100,000, pays 6 per cent 
quarterly and the income from it is 


to be devoted perpetually to charitable 
and benevolent institutions of the 


county 
Frederick A 
nected with the New \ 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., now is associated 
Fuller Engineering Co., Allen- 
designing and constructing 
engineers. His headquarters will be at 
its New York office, 50 Church street, 
The Fuller 


Scheffler, formerly 


rk offices of the 


con- 


with the 
town, Pa., 


Hudson Terminal building. 
Engineering Co. is making a specialty 
of applying the pulverized coal method 
to generate power. 
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Iron and Steel Financial News 


Up-to-the-Minute Fact and Comment Collected and 


Sifted For Busy Readers 







Business Has Kye on Peace Conference 


OR four years and more, the 


great war dominated American 


business. For a decade before 


the war, European politics and war 


preparations were almost unrecognized 
factors in 


but nevertheless potent 


finance on this side of 
Hostilities 


causes of the 


commerce and 
the Atlantic 
concluded, but all the 


have been 


war have not yet been removed. 
Europe is seething with conflicting 
aims and ideas. Whole peoples are 
on the verge of starvation, providing 


fertile soil for the germs of anarchy 
The through an 


interregnum of doubt and depression, 


world is passing 


extended 
moving 


a period whose influence is 


to investors and to those 
spirits of business who create the pro- 
grams of expansion and construction 
A sign of the times is to be found in 
the drifting, sometimes floundering 
movement of the stock market. 
Attention of leaders is 
focussed on the conference at 


Saturday, not 


business 
peace 
Paris, which opened 
only because of the broader questions 
of humanity which are involved in this 
momentous meeting, but also because 
decisions of great 
For 


it has been suggested that in order to 


of impending 


economic importance example, 


give weak nations an equal industrial 


opportunity with strong nations, an 


minerals be 
control, the 


international control of 
effected. Under 
world’s exports of 


this 


iron, copper, coal 


and other basic minerals would be 


allocated equitably among all nations, 


instead of permitting the continued 


concentrated consumption of such 


minerals in those countries which are 


strongest in finance, manufacturing 


facilities and enterprise. Again, it is 


suggested that in order to prevent 


competition and consequent possibili- 


ties of friction between various power- 


ful producing countries engaged in 


international trade, the world be ar- 


ranged in zones or departments, with 


rights to trade in certain zones re- 


served for certain producing coun- 
tries. Ideas such as these may be 
considered visionary and impractical, 


but it is than likely they will 
come up for discussion in the peace 


more 


mfereuce. That these ideas at least 
are being entertained by our govern- 
ment is indicated by the fact that they 
are only a few of the suggestions dis- 
cussed in a booklet written by C. K. 
Leith, war 
rade pub- 


adviser to the 
and 


mineral 


and boards, 


shipping 


lished by the United States geological 


survey. rhe peace conference. will 


settle not only the boundary lines of 


nations, but also will outline import- 


ant economic programs. Consequently, . 


it is not surprising that business the 
world over is moving rather uncer- 
tainly pending the conclusions of the 


conference 


Problems at Home a Factor 


Numerous domestic problems also 
are having a specific influence on busi- 


Most of 
solution in the 


however, are 
compara- 


them, 


ness. 


p »ssible of 


tively near future. One of the most 
serious questions relates to the rail- 
roads, but this question at least is 
being kept alive; it now is being 
threshed out before the senate inter- 
state commerce commission.* Traction 
companies all over the country are 
growing somewhat anxious over the 
possibilities of future financing as a 
result of the present New York trac- 


tion tangle These are matters of 
concern also to the tron and steel in- 
dustry, which looks to the railroads 


for a considerable portion of demand 
for its product in normal. times. New 
still is held up, partly 
because promoters are comparing cur- 
rent prices with prewar prices and are 
looking for reductions. On the other 
labor, transportation 
material costs, higher taxes and 
items that figure 
foreshadow long con- 


construction 


hand, increased 
and 
advances in all the 
in overhead, 
tinuance of prices considerably higher 
than those of prewar years. The labor 
dificult, especially 
in view of the attitude of the war 
labor board, but at any rate a surplus 
of labor is appearing at plants, making 
for greater efficiency among work- 
Progress is being made toward 
a righting of the “informal contract” 
wrong, which has involved cancelled 
orders for upwards of $2,000,000,000 


situation remains 


men 


and tied up working capital that was 
badly needed by menufacturers who 
want to return to normal work. The 
profits tax situation remains  wn- 
settled, leaving business men in doubt 
as to how much money must be re- 
served out Of 1918 profits to pay over 
to the revenue collector. The senate 
and house committees continued in 
secret sessions last week, discussing 
the profits taxes, and the only an- 
nouncement made was that a decision 
in the matter had been deferred. It 
is understood that Representative 
Kitchen, leader of the house conferees, 
still is firm for his proposed 80 per 
cent war profits tax or the alternative 
measure proposed in the original 
house bill and known as the excess 
profits measure. It now seems cer- 
tain that tax rates for 1918 earnings 
will be considerably higher than those 
on 1917 profits, while those on 1919 
earnings will be lower than those for 
1918. 


Westinghouse Offers New. 
Issue Gold Notes 


Net income of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 


Pa., for the eight months ending 
Nov. 30, 1918, of the current fiscal 
year, totalled $19,018,030, after the 
payment of capital stock taxes and 
all state and municipal taxes. Inter- 
est charges for the same _ period 
amounted to $1,567,679, leaving a 
balance of earnings for the period 
of $17,450,351, applicable to federal 


income and excess profits taxes and 
dividends. Reserves of $8,000,000 have 
been made out of those earnings to 
provide for federal taxes for the eight 
months’ period. 

These figures were made public 
recently in a statement by Guy E. 
Tripp, chairman of the Westinghouse 


board, in connection with the sale 
of 6 per cent one-year gold notes 
due Feb. 1, 1920, offered by Kuhn, 


loeb & Co. New York, amounting 
to $15,000,000. The new issue is to 
provide funds to meet the $15,000,000 
maturing the first of next month. 
Holders of the one-year 6 per cent 
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gold notes due Feb. 1, 1919, are being 
offered the privilege of exchanging 
them for a like face amount of the 
new issue. In connection with the 
offer Mr. Tripp states: 

“As of Jan. 1, 1919, the company had 
on hand unfilled orders amounting to 
more than $95,000,000 exclusive of ap- 
proximately $3,500,000 orders for mu- 
nitions. At the close of business Nov. 
30, 1918, its current assets as they will 
be defined in the indenture amounted 
to over $110,000,000, while its current 
liabilities as so defined amounted to 
iess than $41,000,000, which the pres- 
ent issue of notes will rot 
as the proceeds thereof be ap- 
plied to the payment of outstanding 
notes. The funded debt of the com- 
pany, consisting almost entirely of the 
Westinghouse Machine Co. first and 
refunding mortgage bonds, due 1940, 
amounts to about $6,570,000 and its 
capital stock now paying 7 per cent 
dividends per annum, amounts to $74,- 
812,650 par value.” 


increase, 
will 


Export Company Formed 


The International General Electric 
Co. has incorporated under the laws 
of New York state to engage in a 
general export business for the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. The new corpora- 
tion has a capital of $20,000,000, of 
which $10,000,000 is in 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock and the 
remainder in common stock, all of 
which has been paid in and will be 
held by the General Electric Co. The 
officers of the company are: Chair- 
man of the board, Charles Neave; 
vice president, Gerard Swope; direc- 
tors, Gordon Abbott, A. W. Bur- 
chard, C. A. Coftin, George P. Gard- 
ner, J. R. Lovejoy, S. Z. Mitchell, 
G. F. Morrison, Charies Neave, E. W. 
Rice Jr., Gerard Swope and O. D. 
Young. 


Acquires Branch House 


The business of the Hunter & Dick- 
son Co., 241-247 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, dating from Jan. 1, is being 
operated as one of the branches of 
the Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston. This 
business has been purchased by the 
Walworth company to keep pace with 
the increased demand for valves 
fittings for steam, water and gas 
work which is expected to come with 
after-war activities in the Philadel- 
phia section. The Hunter & Dickson 
Co. was founded in 1881, by Messrs. 
Hunter and Dickson, who had begun 
their careers as boys in the employ 
of Morris, Tasker & Co. in the early 
sixties. It started in a single room 
and basement at its present location. 
Mr. Dickson died in 1891, and the 
business was continued by Mr. Hun- 


and 
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ter, who incorporated it in 1900, as 
the Hunter & Dickson Co In 1913, 
Mr. Hunter sold his interest to C. ] 
Clark, who became president, with 
Samuel D. Hopkins as vice president, 
C. M. Eaton as treasurer, and Robert 
Hoar Ir., as secretary The business 


has grown steadily until in recent 


years it has represented a large 


volume. 
To Export UnderWebb Act 


For the purpose 
Webb act, the 


Washington, Jan. 21. 


of exporting under the 


Maxim Munitions Corp., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, has filed papers with 
the federal trade commission. The cor 


poration is engaged in the manufacture 


of munitions and other iron and steel 
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products and has _ established offices 


abroad. Firms which have 
their 1918 
reports for the present year and a con 
1919 


already filed 
reports are now preparing 


siderable number of papers have 
been filed 
Iron and 
filing 1919 reports are: Allied Construc- 
tion Machinery Corp., Allied Machinery 
Co. of America, American International 
Steel Corp. and Allied Sugar Machinery 
Corp., all of New York City 


since the first of the year 


steel exporting companies 


Form Scrap Iron Company 


Diamond Scrap Iron Co., 


The 1 
stock $50,000, at 


capital 
Ky., has been organized by 
Zeigler, Max Zeigler & Bros., 
iron dealers, at Muncie, Ind., 
G. B. Wickersham, vice president and 


Louisville, 
Max 
scrap 


and 


general manager of the Louisville 
Steel & Iron Co., at Louisville. The 
business at Muncie will still be con- 


tinued by Mr. Zeigler, and Mr. Wick- 
ersham will retain his connection with 
the Louisville Steel & Iron Co 
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Coal Tar Products 
In Greater Demand for Motor Fuel— 
Low Prices Quoted 
New York, Jar 18 Demand for 


oal tar products ist as 


prevent any 


mixture have yveen sold for use as 
motor ftuel and t s € 1s regarded 


manent outlet in the future 


of these pr ucts results 
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a better tuel than whe! 
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tendency toward reducti 


per rallor t nr 11 ie ' lit 
‘ gallo at producers plants, ut 
it is quite 
be accepted at 20 to 25 cents An 


encouraging 


- 


next six months 
next y 


| | ‘ 
ces on oO1u0d are unchanged at 


quality 
phthe also ar 
unchanged at 20 to 25 cents per ga! 

at producers’ 


ated of 


It is estimated lat aS a 


requirements 
rate of prewar consumption 
While mest 
ands of the 
in way as to 
market 
( this 
ry} 


’ ‘ 
adversely, tne mere preset 
phenol is detrimental The 
enol market in view of the 


of demand is entirely nominal, but it 


's certain purchases could be made at 
less than 15 cents per pound at p 
ducers’ plants. 

Some naphthalis racts ive 
teen closed but this isines s very 
small It is felt that business over 
the next two weeks will determine 
whether naphthalin prices will a 


down or remain where they are. 


Prices continue to be quoted at 12% 
cents pe pourtd at pr! ducers’ plants 
for balls and 10 cents for flakes, but 
it is not certain that ‘ower prices 
would not be accepted. The market 


on sulphate of ammonia shows no 


change in prices but is weak 


title Ce Sate Bak Rina alae, 








































































































Tool Inquiry Plentiful, Orders Few 


Contract Closings Are Spasmodic With Absence of Large Bookings— Users Continue 


to Await Lower Prices—Builders’ Guarantees Against Declines in Six 
Months Result in Some Little Business—Few Cranes Sold 


N its effort to return to normal peacetifne busi- 
| the machine tool industry finds itself 

handicapped on two counts. Delay has been 
occasioned both in settling up informal government 
contracts and in disposing of government-owned 
equipment. In connection with the former, plants 
with much or all of their capital tied up in war 
contracts cannot revert to their prewar production 
and are postponing equipment purchases. In con- 
nection with government-owned machinery, it now 
is learned that original estimates of $300,000,000 
as an aggregate value for such equipment can be 
heavily Last plan was 
formulated for the disposal of these tools, which is 
government 


ness, 


discounted. week a 


agreeable both to tool builders and 


officials. According to this plan, after the comple- 
tion of an inventory, builders will have an oppor- 
tunity to purchase the equipment at a mutually 
If they cannot buy it, an effort 
will be for a market for it. If 
these two plans fail, the tools will reach the open 


satisfactory price. 
made to arrange 
market. 

Because of these delays in winding up war work, 
orders are few in practically all markets, although 
inquiries are fairly brisk. These mainly come from 
plants whose work was considered nonessential dur- 
ing the war. The tendency of shoppers for ma- 
chine tool equipment to delay closing on contracts 
is being combatted successfully by guarantees 
against declines and practically no expectation 
exists that rebates will have to be given. The 


longest known period for such guarantee is six 
months. One reduction in woodworking machinery 
is noted. 

Outside of the Pennsylvania lines west, railroad 
inquiry is absent. That road continues to seek 
much equipment for Conway, ‘Pa., Columbus,. O., 
and other shops, asking chiefly for lathes, drill 
presses, shapers and planers. It is reported that 
federal officials are inclined to curtail expenditures 
for railroad equipment and dealers’ hopes that 1919’s 
first quart¢r would see large railroad lists issued 
are being dissipated. 

While quiet markets generally prevail in the 
east, in Pittsburgh and in Cleveland, dealers in 
Chicago report that January sales so far are in sur- 
prising volume and exceed expectations. 

Sales of used machinery continue of fair size, 
particularly in Cleveland and Pittsburgh. In the 
latter district much of the current demand is being 
satisfied from used offerings. Several plants in the 
east and midwest have completed their war con- 
tracts and now have many tools listed for sale with 
dealers. 

A fair demand continues for electric and loco- 
motive cranes in New York and Cleveland. Most 
of these inquiries come from government depart- 
ments although Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
New York, have issued an inquiry for 10-ton electric 
cranes. An order was received by the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., for cranes 
for the navy department. 


Clear Decks to Dispose of Government-Owned Tools 


A’ a meeting during the past week of representatives 
of the tool industry and officials of the 
war department, arrangements made for the dis- 
position of surplus machine tools owned by the govern- 
ment. The agreement, in brief, calls for the speedy com- 
pletion of the inventory of machine tools now being 
made; an opportunity for the manufacturer to purchase 
his own make of equipment on terms satisfactory to all 
parties concerned, or if possible for the manufacturer to 
equipment outright, an arrangement 
product by the manufacturer in an 
In the event both these methods fail, 
for sale in a manner pre- 


machine 
were 


purchase his own 
for marketing the 
equitable manner. 
the offer of the equipment 
scribed by law is proposed. It was also agreed that in 
the settlement of plant contracts, which involves the 
sale of large groups of tools, an effort would be made to 
prevent the sale for resale of any equipment, it being 
realized that considerable injury might be done by indis- 
criminate sales of this character. 

Of much interest to the eastern machine tool trade” is 
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the report that the railroad administration has called a 
halt on many improvements it has had under contempla- 
tion. The Pennsylvania railroad, it is understood, has 
stopped work, which in the preliminary estimates called 
for an expenditure of about $10,000,000. Whether such 
action will affect the proposed locomotive repair shops 
at Marietta, Pa., or other projects now before the trade, 
is not clear: The government, it is explained, finds that, 
now that the war emergency is past, a number of im- 
provements are no longer essential, in view of present 
prices. 

Trading in the east continues at a minimum, with 
a general tendency among buyers to await lower prices. 
No reduction was noted during the past week, although 
there are indications that at least a slight lowering in 
prices will be made by some manufacturers in the near 
future. It is apparent though, at the same time, that no 
general decling of much importance will go into effect 
until the artificial barriers created by the governmental 
‘prite* fixing “ii th® matter of certain foodstuffs are 
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sven <6 > CASTINGS 


The Sivyer Service of providing Electric 
Steel Castings has for its objects the de- 
crease of machining costs and the in- 
crease of wearing-quality and life. Both 
are attained by methods which result 
from long experience and begin with 
the design of the casting itself. When 
we find that a casting we are asked to 
furnish is of a design not consistent with 
good foundry practice, we study its func- 


tion in the completed unit and offer the 
necessary suggestions to make it a really 
practicable casting job without affecting 
in any way its function and efficiency. 


Secondly, Sivyer Service analyzes the 
functions of the casting and specifies the 
roper composition steel for the job; 
long experience with carbon and alloy 
steels has enabled us to reduce costs 
and increase quality remarkably for 
many different industries. 
Thirdly, Sivyer Service makes a careful 
study of the pattern and molding prob- 
lems involved, for improper gating and 
insufficient risers are often the greatest 
wasters of machining labor and metal. 


Fourthly, Sivyer Service analyzes care- 
fully the proper annealing methods to 
be used and controls their proper ap- 
plication through unfailingly efficient 
equipment and men. In short, the Siv- 
yer Service supervises every step nec- 
essary to secure unusually and unfail- 
ingly good castings of electric steel. 
It never relies on one factor alone, relies 
very little even on the natural freedom 
of electric steel from occluded gases 
and on its commonly recognized merit 
in resisting crystallization. It also de- 
pends but little on the inherent scientific 
accuracy of the electric furnace process. 
From casting-design to sand-biasting 
and tumbling, the fundamental supe- 
riority of Sivyer Steel is due to its men 
and metal. Their value is best proved 
by the fact that, although the produc- 
tion of steel castings is generally looked 
upon asa local one, the Sivyer market 
is na 
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Rear Axle Housing for a 
Four Wheel Drive Truck 


FTER certain manufacturers had experienced 
expensive difficulties in getting housings for 
the rear axles of four-wheel-drive trucks, they came 
tous. By the scientific use of risers we eliminated | 
the difficulties others had had in getting the bosses 
of this casting uniformly sound. By our solution of 
the gating and core problems involved, we freed 
the castings from shrink holes and cracks that had 
previously made machining costs high. The suc- 
cessful solution of every factor in the molding prob- 
lems involved in this casting, is typical of the 
thoroughness which has made the market for Sivyer 
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eliminated, thereby allowing a substantial decline in the 
cost of labor. 

The International Arms & Fuse Co., Bloomfield, N. J., 
is taking an inventory of its equipment, with a view, it 
is understood, to its early disposition. The shell-making 
department closed Saturday, its contract with the govern- 
ment having been completed. At the present time, the 
company is employing about 300 men. Another eastern 
munition plant to reduce its operations considerably of 
late is the Eddystone, Pa., rifle factory of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co. The plant now is engaging about 
500 employes, as compared with 16,000 when working at 
capacity. 

Activity in the crane market is somewhat improved, 
although new business continues to come out slowly. 
Included in the few new inquiries are two 10-ton electric 
cranes for Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co, New 
York City. The Technology Sales Co., Inc., 25 West 
sroadway, New York City, is in the market for two 10- 
ton steam slewing cranes. One 20-ton and two 10-ton 
overhead cranes for the Union shipyard in Baltimore 
were awarded the Champion Crane & Engineering Co. 
by the McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. The Oltmer 
Iron Works, Hoboken, N. J., is understood to have placed 
a contract with the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. for 
one 5-ton and one 7'%4-ton overhead crane. The South- 
land Steamship Co., Atlanta, Ga., has awarded J. N. 
Kinney, contracting engineer, 30 Church street, New York 
City, a contract for one 30-ton steam slewing derrick. 


January Business Satisfactory So Far 


i LTHOUGR Chicago dealers in machine tools find 
business at a much lower ebb than during most of 
last year, the volume of trading is surprisingly good. It 
promises a total for January far higher than had been 
expected. Most of this business comes from smaller 
users who take advantage of the opportunity to buy the 
one or two tools they have needed to round out their 
shop equipment, which they could not obtain with any 
promptness while war demands were of first considera- 
tion. There is also considerable demand from small con- 
cerns just going into business to produce lines which 
were considered nonessential during the war and for 
which there is now an opening. Agricultural implement 
and tractor manufacturers and some scattering railroad 
business are contributing a large share to present activity. 
Automobile manufacturers are also in’ the market for 
equipment to turn out truck parts. The list of the Chi- 
cago & Alton railroad, which has been pending for some 
time, seems now on the verge of closing, but railroads 
for the most part seem to be in doubt as to their right 
to place orders and while they know exactly what they 
need, they are awaiting authority from Washington. 

The practice of guaranteeing present prices against deé- 
clines through first quarter or first half is having the 
effect of stimulating buying among users who had feared 
they might pay present prices and find a lower level 
within a short time. Under the present plan if prices 
are reduced a corresponding rebate will be allowed from 
the figure paid by early buyers. 

The Goldsmith Bros. Smelting & Refining Co., Chicago, 
will build an addition to its plant. The city of Chicago 
will take bids in a short time on an incinerating plant. 
The International Toy Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., will 
build a plant. The Van Brunt Mfg. Co., Horicon, Wis., 
is preparing to build additions for the production of power 
farm equipment in addition to its present line of agricul- 
tural implements. The Mississippi river commission at 
Memphis is asking bids for turbines, pumps and electric 
machinery for a hydraulic grader. The Scullin Steel Co., 
St. Louis, is building machine shop additions, The 
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Hibbing Electric Light Co., at Hibbing, Minn., will build 
a plant costing $400,000. 


Market Slows Up in Pittsburgh 


ITTLE of interest has developed in machinery and 

machine tools in the Pittsburgh district recently. 
‘The Pennsylvania railroad lines west has put out in- 
quiries for shop equipment, including 30-inch motor 
driven lathes, heavy duty drill presses and 28-inch 
shapers. This, however, has been the only prospective 
business that has come before the trade, although sell- 
ers of heavy machinery continue to receive numerous 
inquiries as to approximate prices. No information can 
be vouchsafed in such cases, for builders have not 
revised their price lists and probably will not until the 
readjustment period is further advanced and they know 
exactly where they stand. About the only development 
in connection in prices has been the announcement by 
some manufacturers that they would guarantee buyers 
against loss for a period of three months. The Joseph 
Reid Gas Engine Co., Oil City, Pa., is rebuilding its 
plant recently destroyed by fire and is in the market for 
cquipment. The Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va., is planning a rod, nail and wire mill addition to its 
plant at Portsmouth, O., and probably will be in the 
market later for equipment. Current demands for small 
tools are fairly numerous, but a good many of these as 
well as for machines are being met from used offerings. 
In a general way, business is marking time, with buyers 
inclined to wait a clear line on the future before going 
ahead on commitments. 


Many Inquiries Current in Cleveland 


RDERS closed for machine tools in the Cleveland 
district are few, especially in proportion to the large 
number of inquiries received. Many of these inquiries 
originate with bargain hunters who lose interest when 
told there is no indication of a reduction in price. Prac- 
tically without exception, machinery manufacturers are 
guaranteeing purchasers against price declines for from 
three to six months. Considerable business’ is being 
placed on the strength of these guarantees but builders 
do not expect that it will be necessary for them to make 
any rebates. Only one reduction is reported this week. 
It amounts to 10 per cent and comes from a manufacturer 
of woodworking machinery. Severe competition, however, 
is offered by dealers in Quebec, who are endeavoring to 
sell 27 new machines, lathes, driils and hacksaws at about 
40 per cent less than they can be purchased here. These 
were bought apparently before the armistice was signed 
for a government order, since cancelled. 

Practically every manufacturer of war munitions in this 
territory is endeavoring to dispose of excess equipment. 
When this is all closed up, the way will be open for the 
purchase of new machinery and a resumption of business 
on a normal basis. The Pennsylvania railroad continues to 
issue inquiries from time to time. For its Conway, Pa., 
shops, the following tools are desired: One 26-inch 
heavy duty upright drilling machine, two 30-inch and 
two 20-inch wet emery wheel grinders, two 28-inch heavy 
duty pillar shapers, two 30-inch x 5-foot, 4-inch engine 
lathes, one 20-inch x 4-foot, between centers, engine 
lathe and one vertical drill press. One 100-pound Bradley 
rubber cushioned helve hammer is wanted for Chicago, 
and the following are asked for Columbus, O.: Three 
38-inch x 38-inch x 12-ioot planers, two 26-inch single 
traveling head shapers, two 42-inch vertical turret lathes, 
one 20-inch cabinet turret lathe, one 3%-inch x 44-inch 
universal hollow spindle hexagonal turret lathe, one 7%4- 
inch x 65-inch heavy duty turret lathe, one 10-inch slot- 
ting machine, one 60-inch x 60-inch x 12-foot planer and 
one 80-inch horizontal boring and drilling machine with 
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Make Your Floor Pay a Profit 


k REODONE Wood Block Floors have proved 
they can pay a profit as well as either men or 
machines. This fact is worth your serious consider- 
ation if you want to increase production without 
increasing your working force. 

When workmen slacken pace, lose time, waste material, the 


fault frequently is with the plant floor and not with the man. A 
poor floor has not yet ceased to be a liability instead of an asset. 





have marked advantages over any other type of floor. They 
belong to the assets. They strengthen the human factor. 
Human energy is behind every productive effort and the wide- 
awake, progressive plant manager will grasp at every available 
measure to sustain and steady its potentialities. 


Let KREODONE Floors help pay their share of your profits. 
Republic Creosoting Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Address nea rest office: 


315 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 828 Plymouth Blidg., Minneapolis 
Birkley Ward, Norfolk 445 Central Bldg., Seattle 
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8, 9 or 10-foot bed. Other machinery is being sought. 

Miscellaneous inquiries continue to circulate from plants 
whose work was not considered essential during the war. 
An order for two milling machines was placed in Cleve- 
land recently by the Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, O., electric 
coffee mills, meat grinders, etc. The K-W Ignition Co., 
Cleveland, recently purchased three planers. The Penn- 
sylvania Piston Ring Co., Inc., Cleveland, is expected to 
close shortly on $25,000 worth of equipment. The Ander- 
son Forge & Machine Go., Detroit, is engaged in equip- 
ping a new machine shop. Several Cleveland district 
automobile manufacturers give promise of coming into 
the market shortly after Feb. 1 for truck-making equip- 
ment. The Lincoln Motor Co., Detroit, has been engaged 
for the past week or two in changing its equipment to 
produce a truck. It is disposing of some equipment which 
formerly operated on Liberty engines for airplanes and 
is buying other machinery to take its place. The General 
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Motors Corp., Saginaw, Mich., is one of the concerns out 
with a large list of machinery for sale. The Keystone 
Reamer & Tool Co., Millersburg, Pa., wants three No. 3 
Pratt & Whitney Lincoln type milling machines. The 
Tin Decorating Co., Baltimore, is asking for a 300-ton 
hydraulic die press. It is understood that the Chase 
Foundry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., has not closed on 
all of its boring mills and lathes. Jacob Harris, 50 
Broad street, New York, exporter and importer, is asking 
for all sorts of barrel-making machinery, including a 
stave-jointing machine, windlass, trussing machine, crozing 
machine, hoop-driving machine, etc. 

Locomotive crane inquiries outside of navy yard and 
railroad requirements of the government, are few. The 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., re- 
cently was awarded the contract for two cranes for the 
machine shop extension at the Portsmouth, N. H., navy 
yard. 


New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 





Among New England Factories 


AUGUSTA, ME.—The Columbia Carburetor Co. has Wheel Co. was damaged by fire recently with a loss Knowles Loom Works, 93 Grand street. The buwild- 


been incorporated to make carburetors, etc., with cf $100,000. 
$5000 capital, by D. A. Leland, R. W. Farris and 
Cc. L. Andrews. 
KITTERY, ME.—The Piscataqua River Towing Co. an oxygen tanz exploded. 


has been incorporated to build boats with $10,000 NORTH ANDOVER, MASS.—The Brightwood Mfg. 
capital, by H. A. Yeaton, E. Curtis Matthews Jr. (po will build a 2-story, 93 x 100-foot addition. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—A $50,000 machine shop, 
will be erected by M. build a 2-story, 71 » 120-foot addition. 


and Aaron B. Cole. 


PORTLAND, ME.—D. E. McCann & Sons, 63 Preble 1-story, 200 x 280 feet, 


street, plans to rebuild its machine shop which was Barsky. 
damaged by fire. 


EVERETT, MASS.—The foundry of the General 


ing will be 45 x 45 feet. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—The Aykroyd Iron Works, 


Flectrie Co. here recently was slightly damaged when manufacturer of machinery, ete., has been incor- 


porated with $20,000, by T. E. Aykroyd, Winifred 
G. Aykroyd, Auburn, Albert Aykroyd and Sarah 
Aykroyd, Worcester. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—The Royal Weaving Co. will 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Excello Mfg. Co. has 


WORCESTER, MASS.—New bids will be taken for been incorporated with $25,000 capital, by Barnett 


ATHOL, MASS.—A new 30 x 120-foot building the erection of a foundry for the Crompton & falmanson, Samuel Deutch and Benjamin Pliner. 


of the Athol Mfg. Co. was damaged by an ex- 


plosion recently. The loss was estimated at $50,000. STALIN A 
BOSTON.—The plant of the Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Co., = . = 
South Boston, recently was damaged by fire. = e = 
BOSTON.—The plant of the Compressed Steel = Al th Atl t C t | 
Shafting Co. recently was damaged by fire. = ong e an 1¢ Ooas = 
BOSTON.—The Gillette Safety Razor Co. plans = 2 
the construction of an  8-story building im Seovath —_HAIuiVIVNVLNIINUVNNUNINIVNVNILIILIIIONYOLIUONULYOYUONYRAONEULULULUMAAANOALLLULGOLUALULAAER AOL UUOOAOUL LL LAOLULLANGLULUUAL LAL LULLNULEtUHUNELUONULSUNOOOOLOLUE OULU OOPS 


Boston which will be devoted to the manufacture 
of blades. 


BOSTON.—The Hub Cone Co., machinery, has lighting plant to cost $100,000. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A $25,000 machine shop and 
at Sixth avenue and Sixty- and wire plant for the police signal system. 
second street, by W. G. Goldstein. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Julius Kayser & Co., 45 small pipebending shop at its plant. 
and tools, has been incorporated with $100,000 fast Seventeenth street, is having plans drawn for the 
capital, by H. Nelson’ of Boston, Francis Batchelder erection of a boiler room to cost about $50,000. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Franklin Machine Works, fourth street, New York. 
BOSTON.—The Fairfield-Hallett Co. has been in- 88 Quay street, is having plans made for alterations 
corporated to make gas water heaters, etc, with to its plant to cost about $2000. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The W. P. Nelson Iron Works 1-story, 35 m 185-foot factory. The company is 


been incorporated with $100,000 capital, by H. W. 
Robbins, Quincy, 8. C. Burgoyne, Weymouth, C. B. garage will be erected 
Emerson, Norwood, and others. 


BOSTON.—The Nelson Instrument Co., machinery 


of Everett and Arthur P. Stone of Belmont. 


$15,000 capital, by William L. Hallett, Clifford L. 
Fairfield and &. C. Van Arminge. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—This city plans to build a erection of two additions to the plant of the Ameri- 


can Radiator Co. 
BUFFALO.—The city contemplates erecting a cable 


BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Drydock Co, will erect a 


FREEPORT, N. Y.—A plant will be erected here 
by the Test-Tite Piston Ring Co., 48 West Thirty- 


GENEVA, N. Y.—The Stolp Co., Seneca street, 
manufacturer of lock seaming machines, is building a 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Dover Stamping & Mfg. 
Co. recently was incorporated with $54,000 capital, 
by H. W. Whitney, W. H. Dunning and Frank A. 
North of Brookline. 

CAMPELLO, MASS.—A. E. Kieth Co. plans the 
erection of a $60,000, power plant. 

CHELSEA, MASS.—The foundry of the Griffin 





has been incorporated with $25,000 capital, by E. T. in need of equipment, including lathes, milling ma- 


Costello, R. P. Meyers and N. Nelson, 570 Forty- 
fourth street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Generator Valve Co., 
37-58 Dinsmore place, contemplates the erection of a 


foundry, one story, 25 x 57 feet, to cost 
= ey 
BUFFALO.—Plans ; 


chines, grinders and shapers. A. Stolp, 308 Wash- 
ington street, is in charge. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The Guerny Ball Bearing 
Co., 402 Chandler street, has awarded a contract for 
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Mime ltloists 


SION Af 


A Standard Hoist if 
for Every Need 8 

























The tendency in modern engineering is toward standard units. : 

In keeping with this development the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan ; 
Company has designed and is manufacturing a standard line of - | 
electric mine hoists from’which may be selected the proper hoist = Ji) 
to fill almost any mine requirement. It is evident that there isa i 
great saving in time and expense for you by ordering a standard 


stock size hoist from our catalogue. Have you received your 
copy of Catalogue No. A5?P 


THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MorGaAN Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


A few of the small size 
Wellman - Seaver - Morgan 
Electric Hoists—Drum: ten 
inch diameter by “ inch 
face—total rope Py 700 
Ibs. Hoist speed ft. - or 
minute — furnished h 
either DC or AC motors of 
3 to 5 H.P., 1200 R.P.M. 
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Twenty-first street, will take bids soon for the erection 
of a metal lifeboat works. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The New York Central railroad 
is having plans drawn for the erection of a repair 
shop, 22 x 31 feet, to cost about $2500. 

NEW YORK.—The Typewriter Accessories Co. has 
been incorporated with $40,000 capital, by A. M. 
Skivens, E. E. and C. R. Allison, 111 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—The Marine Electric Co. has been 
incorporated with $30,000 capital, by W. H. Scott, 
0. E. Miller and R. Elkan, 15 Whitehall street. 

NEW YORK.—The Maxim Electrical Corp. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital, by 8. M. 
Lnopf, F. F. Buttner and J. Harris, 1547 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—Charles A. Roos, Inc., brass and 
copper, recently was incorporated with $5000 capital, 


by C. A. Roos, J. Glacel and J. M. Ruck, 420 West 
Forty-eighth street. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Jaccard & Fitzgerald, Ine., 


recently was incorporated to manufacture motor ve- 
hicles, with $15,000 capital, by L. Jaceard, M. Stiles 
and C. L. Fitzgerald, 502 West 143rd street. 

OSWEGO, N. Y.—The Sawyer Brass & Iron Foundry 
plans the erection of a foundry, 65 x 165 feet, to 
cost about $100,000. 

PHOENIX, N. Y¥.—The machine shop of the 
Sweet Paper Co. which was recently damaged by fire 
will be rebuilt. 
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chine shop of the Diamond Coal Co. recently was 
damaged by fire with a loss of $50,000. 

CHESTER, PA.—The sheet and metal factory of 
Hugh H. Ward, Fourth and Bunting streets, recently 
vas damaged by fire. The loss was estimated at 
$5000. 

CONNELLSVILLE, PA.—The Sligo Iron & Steel 
Co. will make extensive improvements to its plant. 


FORTY FORT, PA.—The National Fabricating Co. 
will build a plant here to furnish small parts for 
automobiles. 

McKEES ROCKS, PA.—The Taylor-Wilson Co. has 
arranged to rebuild its plant which was burned 
recently. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The American Engineering Corp. 
has had plans prepared for the erection of a small 
machine shop addition. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Cramp Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Co. contemplates erecting a machine shop, 21 x 
85 feet, to cost about $65,000. 


PITTSBLRGH.—The Pittsburgh Wire Rope Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with $10,000 capital by 


A. E. Harn and others. 

YORK, PA.—The Pennsylvania railroad plans the 
erection of an engine house. 

YORK, PA.—The York Safe & Lock Co. plans to 
erect a shop, one story, 90 x 300 feet, at an esti- 


BROWNSVILLE, PA The boiler plant and ma- nated cost cf $60,000. 
2OUfLAMNALUONNYAUEYLUIIOOLLSAL4GRUNUOU4UOU4U0L4U00004 ni 1 A eR 
C ° e,°@ Z 
tral States Activities © 
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The Van Brunt Mfg. Co., manu- 
implements, is having plans 
additions. F. H. 


HORICON, WIS. 
facturer of agricultural 
prepared for the erection of 
Clausen is manager. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—Henry Meissner, 806 Wash- 
ington street, has awarded contracts for the erection 
of a small mackine shop, 40 x 100 feet. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—The Manitowoc Plating Works 
will build a new shop at an estimated cost of 
$15,000. W. J. Wachowitz is manager. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Globe Seamless Steel Tube Co. 
plans repairs to its shipping department which was 
recently damaged by fire. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Sterling Fixture Co. recently 
was incorporated with $25,000 capital, by Henry H. 
Otjen, 97 Wisconsin street. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Progressive Metal & Refining 
Co., Max Sadek, president, 432 Barclay street, is 
rebuilding its plant recently damaged by fire. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. is 
erecting a large shop building in West Allis, to be 
used for the manufacture of gas and kerosene tractors. 

MILWAUKEE.—The plant of the Gas Tank Re- 
charging Co., 1245 Twenty-fifth avenue, recently was 
cumeged by an explosion. The company will re- 
build. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—A bond issue for $50,000 will 
be sold shortly for improvements to the waterworks 
plant. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Hayssen Mfg. Co., St. 
Clair avenue and North Thirteenth street, will build 
a l-story addition, 50 » 90 feet, for the manu- 
facture of wrapping machinery and mechanical ap- 
pliances. 

DETROIT.—The Barker Tool, Die & Gage Co., 515 
Forest avenue, has been organized ‘by Frank V. 
Barker, Frank L. Yogley and John Barkowsky. 

DETROIT.—The Liberty Machine Corp., capitalized 
at $100,000, has been chartered by J. William 
Barnes, Clifford R. Brooks and H. 0. Fraser. 

IRONWOOD, MICH.—The Oliver Mining Co., Woi 
vin building, Duluth, plans to erect 50 residences. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH.—The Alto Specialties Mfg. 


Co. contemplates erecting a machine shop, 80 x 400 
feet. 

ST. JOSEPH, MICH.—The Auto Specialties Ma- 
chinery Co. is planning to erect a 1-story machine 
shep, 80 x 400 feet. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Monarch Machine & Mfg. Co., 
capitalized at $5000, has been chartered by G. P. 
Mattman, John Wheeler and Lawrence Mattman. 

CHICAGO.—The Pennsylvania railroad has taken 
bids for the erection of a shop, 1-story, 50 x 70 feet. 

CHICAGO.—The Indiana Refining Co., 52 Vander- 
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bile avenue, New York, contemplates erecting an oil 
storage building at a cost of $100,000. 

CHICAGO.—A syndicate represented by J. G. Neil- 
son, 2232 La Salle street, is having plans drawn for 
the erection of a plant. 

CHICAGO.—The Semi-Steel Test Foundry Co., 4916 
Bloomingdale avenue, plans to build a 50 x 85-foot 
foundry. 

CHICAGO.—The Armstrong Bros. Tool Co, 335 
North Francisco avenue, will build an addition esti- 
mated to cost $65,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Bradford Wrench Co. has been in- 
corporated with $600,000 capital, by John §. Trick, 
Victor Gardner and Charles J. Henderson. 

CHICAGO.—The Airtite Coupling Co. recently was 
incorporated with $15,000 capital, by H. H. Me- 
Cormick, C. A. Luce and F. M. Kearney. 

CHICAGO.—The Cullen-Friestedt Co., machinery 
manufacturer, has bought a site on which it plans 
to erect a plant estimated to cost about $40,000. 

CHICAGO.—The A. D. White Machinery Co., 108 
North Jefferson street, is in the market for a lathe 
and two crank-shaft grinders. 

CHICAGO.—The Stoker-Rumley-Wachs Co., 117 
North Jefferson street, is in the market for a ver- 
tical shaper and a turret screw machine. 

CHICAGO.—The R. E. Ellis Engineering Co., 621 
West Washington street, is in the market for a 
drill press. 

CHICAGO.—The Goldsmith Bros. 
fining Co., 29 East Madison street, 
a plant addition. 

CHICAGO.—The city will take bids shortly for 
the erection of an incinerator plant, 50 x 116 feet. 
Frank Bennett, 406 City Hall building, is commis- 
sioner. 

CHICAGO.—The Pennsylvania railroad is taking 
bids through E. R. Barry, Canal and Adams street, 
for a machine shop, 50 x 90 feet, estimated to cost 
$410,000. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The Missouri Malleable 
Iron Co., Fifteenth and Brady streets, will build a 
23 x 150-foot foundry. 

FREEPORT, ILL.—The Stover Mfg. Co. will build 
additions and make improvements to its plant at an 
estimated cost of $500,000. 

HILLSBORO, ILL.—The American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co., 1000 Pierce building, will build a 
4-story, 40 x 40 x 60-foot plant, at an estimated 
cost of $25,000. C. A. Wettengel is in charge. 


Smelting & Re- 
plans to build 


LLL CM 


Business in Canada 





VICTORIA, B. C.—Plans are going ahead for the 
erection of the Johnston street bridge, which it is 
estimated will cost about $200,000. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—The Smart-Turner Machine Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture pumps, 
ete., with $200,000 capital, by William G. Smart, 
Jehn A. Turner and James Chisholm. 

THOROLD, ONT.—The department of public works, 
Ottawa, Ont., has let the general contract to Doheny, 
Quinlan & Robertson, for section No. 3, Welland 

near Thorold, at a cost of $9,000,000. 

TORONTO, ONT.—S. L. B. Lines, 243 College 
Street, is in the market for squaring shears. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Provincial Machine & Supply 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal, by John A. Keno, Christopher Thompson and 
Barbara Cameron. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Perfection Garden Tools Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, 
to manufacture farming implements, by Alexander 
Anderson, A. 8. Lown and Thomas G. Russell. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Dominion General Supply Co., 
Ltd., bas been incorporated to manufacture engines, 





machines, ete., with $40,000 capital, by B. E. Bulli, 
James G. Shaw and Joseph Montgomery. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Pendrith Machinery Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture iron, etc., 
with $40,000 capital, by George T. Pendrith, Thomas 
G. Pendrith, Chadwick Mather and others of Toronto. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Empire Salvage Co., Ltd., 
has been 


SHAUNAVON, SASK.—L. C. Robinson, Calof 
building, Third avenue, will install a complete new 
vuleanizing plant and is receiving prices on equip- 
ment. 


LEVIS, QUE.—The Levis Files Co., Commercial 
will build a factory and is in the market 
for special machinery. 
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Follows 


These articles, to which the New York Sun 
refers, appeared originally in Daily Iron 
Trade and Metal Market Report from 
which they were read into the Congressional 
Record by Senator Lodge. They thus form 
the basis of the Congressional inquiry, now 
under way, into the Ford Eagle boat con- 
tracts, and constitute striking evidence of 
the growing prestige and influence of the 
Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report 


on the business life of America. 
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Iron Ore Stove plate, Cincinnati .......... 14.50 to 15.00 Grate bars, Cleveland ..... 21.00 to 21.50 
Stove plate, St. Louis ......... 14.00 to 14.50 Grate bars, N. J. . (Deal’ rs’ ) 17.50 to 18.00 
Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports Stove plate, N. J. pts..(Dealers’) 17.50 to 18.00 Iron axles, Pittsbu Sih Deeg he $2.00 to 33.00 
Old range Bessemer, 55 iron......-.+++- $6.65 stove plate, Birmingham ........ 17.50 to 18.50 Iron axles, Cincinnati ........... 28.50 to 29.00 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 iron.......--++++++ 6.40 Stove plate, Buffalo ............. 19.00 to 20.00 Iron axles, Cleveland ..........- 38.00 
Old range non-Bess., 5154 iron.......... 5.90 stove plate, eastem Pa. ........ 20.00 to 22.00 ron axles, Chicago ...........-- 35.00 to 36.00 
Mesabi non-Bess., 5134 {0,.....-+-++++ 5.75 Stove plate, Cleveland .......... . 20.00 ron axles, eastern Pa........... nes —— 
; Stove plate, Pittsburgh ......... 0.00 to 21.00 Iron. axles, St. Louis ..........-. to 2 
Warehouse Prices Iron axles, Buffalo ............. 27.00 to 28.00 
Steel bars, Chicago ...........- 8.97¢ Iron rails, Chicago .........++5+ 27.00 to 28.00 
Steel bars, Cleveland ........... 3.87¢ = | GH, EE cccccecenceses 24.00 to = ro 
Steel bars, Detroit ............ - BSC . . Iron rails, Cincinnati ............ 24.00 to 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 4.145¢ Freight Rates, Pig Iron Iron rails, St. Louis ........... 29.00 to 29.50 
Steel bars, New York .......... 3.97¢ Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: Iron rails, Cleveland ........... 35.00 
Steel bars, St. Louis........... 4.04c DEE ccc aseascnebentsouseeuds $1.40 Machine turnings, Cincinnati ..... 9.00 to 9.50 
Steel bars, Cincinnati .......... 3.93¢ Dn, Wh Sesaeedeseddanseasesese 4.80 Machine turnings, Cleveland ...... 13.00 to 13.50 
Steel bars, St. Paul .........-- 4.195¢ tN gnctcenhsa00eseeseeadesaode 5.20 Machine turnings, Buffalo ....... 9.00 to 10.00 
Steel bars, Buffalo ............ 3.9i5¢ DED cccccccccccesoesoecece 4.40 Machine turn’gs, N. Y...(Dealers’) 10.00 
Iron bars, Buffalo ..........++. 4.70¢ PED, ened 60b66062600060000008 1.40 Machine turnings, Pittsburgh . 11.00 to 12.00 
Iron bars, Chicage ....cecceees 4.77Te i, BM went cscs aeehnaes ebeus 4.60 Machine turnings, east. Pa. ..... 13.50 to 14.50 
ON Oe” aaa 3.93¢ Minneapolis, St. Paul..........-ee0s 5.70 Machine turnings, Birmingham . 15.00 to 16.00 
Iron bars, St. Louis .......... 4.04c Buffalo to: Machine turnings, Chicago ....... 9.00 to 10.00 
Iron bars, Cincinnati .......... 3.93¢ BEL Be . Disccgamoceececencsees $1.75 Machine shop turnings, St. Louis.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ......... 4.745¢ New England (railjy.........eese0e 8.90 Pipes and flues, Cleveland ....... 24.50 to 25.00 
Iron bars, New York ........... 4.57¢ New York and Brooklyn (rail)........ 3.90 Pipes and flues, Chicago ........ 16.00 to 16.50 
PE SEED ccccccccesesces 4.0Te Virginia furnaces+ to: Pipes and flues, St. Louis ....... 13.50 to 14.00 
DE cccesevdtnscene 4.03¢ PRS. .o cocavdetevenmnccacesd $4.10 R. R. mach. cast, No. 1, Buffalo. 23.00 to:24.00 
ee Occ ccnbencdos 4.14¢ ew To ncseaenseennescaanh . 4.70 R. R. wet. No. 1, Buffalo........ 27.00 to 28.00 
De CE wecnesedoeess 4.295¢ Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark........ 4.40 R. R. wrgt. No. 1, east. Pa..... 26.00 to 28.00 
Sn MOE cscénecadeass 4.07¢ Birmingham. Ala., to: Railroad wrgt., No. 1, Cincinnati.. 22.00 to 23.00 
te ED cc ccancenees 4.00¢ Oe eee $8.00 Railroad wrgt., No. 1, Cleveland.. 29.00 to 29.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 4.245¢ BEE Jucvadesnsesiatetsedstoe 3.60 R. R. wrought, No. 1, Pittsburgh 27.00 to 28.00 
SEED. cc ctcccccceecess 4.015¢ RE i a 5.00 Railroad wrgt., No. 2, Chicago... 18.50 to 19.00 
Shapes, Cincinnati ..........-- 4.03¢ 0 ee ee ee 5.00 Railroad wrought, No. 1, Chicago. . 21.50 to 22.00 
Te: scccusupawtaees 4.215¢ oS aaa Seer eS 3.30 R. R. wrought, No. 1, Birmingham 20.00 to 22.00 
PE PD cccchGersenesae 4.27¢ pees, Gh BR ciciaeceeceass 7.30 No. 1 yard wrought, eastern Pa.. 22.00 to 24.00 
EE are 4.23¢ __ } ere 7.70 No. 1 bushelings wrgt., east. Pa.. 18.00 to 20.00 
eS. Oe MN costeneeukees 4.34¢ PRRAGIR co ccccccccccccscesscocs 6.50 Sheet wrought, Pittsburgh........ 25.00 to 26.00 
| Se Ree 4.605¢ A cccssonnd beebe utes éeben 5.70 Railroad wrgt., No. 1, St. Louis.. 23.00 to 23.50 
Un “cccekoosewan 4.27e Pn, Gh  ssedicesbsconsséetes 3.40 Railroad wrought, No. 2, St. Louis 22.00 to 22.50 
OO ar 4.17e¢ BD: Wat evcacavedpssbos codes 4.25 Wrought pipe, Buffalo .......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Plates, Philadelphia ........... 4.495¢ Chieago to: Wrought pipe, east. Pa. ........ 20.00 to 22.00 
Pintes, CUOMNEMES occ cccccccces 4.23¢ ~~ Moines ... shageeateuhbh neennd rs Wrought pipe, ungraded, east. Pa. 13.00 to 15.00 
No, 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago . 5.17¢ Minneapolis, St. Paul...........00% ' 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland. 5.00¢ DEE ivcsacectudegestabaaana .60 IRON OR STEEL WORKS USE 
No. 10 blue anl., Buffalo ...... 5.165¢ ST “Res cscsancateceseeceds 1.40 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L.. 5 24e MTS cactepacases<nnsastenione as | 2 a S......--- ere 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 5.13¢ a eee ee ae 1.90 Heavy axle turnings east. Pa. ‘nominal 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul. 5.395¢ Ironton and Jackson, 0., to: Heavy axle turnings, Pitts 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit. . 5.13¢ GED 426060006566 00606000 0e0nes $3.80 Shafting, New York. . (Dealers’) 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago 6.22¢ COeGRNES occ ccccccccevcccecseere 1.80 EE OOM TR, .. cc cececces 27.00 to 29.00 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland 6.00¢ DT acoeeesnesensecaeseeuies 2.40 Shafting. St ‘Louis igh ne ee 24.00 to 24 50 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati 6.28¢ PE iin 2. altin na gelediheamnane 2.60 Steel car axles Birmingham sieges 28.00 to 30.00 
No. 28 black, Detroit .......... 6.28¢ SUES cccckncevcessnseceéass 2.30 Steel car axles, Pittsburgh ....... 32.00 to 33.00 
No. 28 black sheets, St. L...... 6.29¢ Dee: Gh  Bicdeccacetduss 5.70 Steel car axles, N (Dealers’) 28.00 to 30.00 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 6.445¢ > -—* ; ; ’ 
No. 28 black Buffalo .......... 6.165¢ Freight Rates, Finished nan lg = Regge OE tat - 9 
— Sok Gut, Sten Ste Material Steel car axles, East, Pa. ...... nominal 
oe Sneees, . — Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 lbs., to: Steel car axles, Chicago ......... 29.00 to 30.00 
as SS om. Go See 1.530 tate WEB twsncceresteecasebe 27.0 cents Steel car axles, St. Louis........ 26.00 to 26.50 
No. 28 galvanized, Detroit ...... 7.53¢ Philadelphia 24.5 cents 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. L...... 7.67¢ rey cocenunsemee res * 30.0 IRON FOUNDRY USE 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo 7 515e MEE cccvccacececesbetsuese 0.0 cents 
: 4 ' SD: tonatuaéGeinndeeaeaa - 21.5 cents +4 be a. Hore . bop a3 
DED - ance cneqeasceensese 23.0 cents ar , - 24. . 
Iron and Steel Scrap IEE iiacacetcaemecesoneh " 17.0 cente | Car wheels, East. Pa. ......... nomtnal 
(Prices in Gross Tons) GES ~ vcccccccsuksocesens 23.0 cents Car wheels, Buffalo ............. 24.00 to 25.00 
STEEL WORKS USE Chicago eee er eeeereseesesees . 27.0 cents Car wheels, Chicago sree eee eeeee 22.00 
DE disccdecrenapanoanent 23.0 cents Car wheels, St. Louis .......... 23.00 to 23.50 
Bundled sheets, Cincinnati ....... $13.00 to 13.50 Minneapolis and St. Paul...... 49.5 cents Car wheels, Birmingham ......... 19.00 to 20.00 
Bundled sheets, Pittsburgh ....... 16.00 to 17.00 Es ae 1.09 Car wheels, Cleveland .......... 26.50 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland ....... 22.00 to 23.00 tg ON eas nares 33.5 cents Tram car wheels, Birmingham.... 18.00 to 20.00 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo ......... 15.00 to 16.00 MD. 6 cccetedebaaseuion 38.5 cents Cast, No. 1, Birmingham ....... 20.00 to 22.00 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chicago... 14.00 to 15.00 Birmingham ...........ceceee 57.5 cents Cast, No. 1, cupola, east. Pa.... 26.00 to 28.00 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, St. Louis 12.50 to 13.00 Pacific coast (all rail)......... $1.25 Cast, No. 1, Cleveland ......... 28.00 to 28.50 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. Louis. 18.50 to 19.00 Pacific coast (tin plate)........ 1.25 Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati ......... 22.00 to 23.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, Chicago... 17.50 to 18.00 Cast, 1, machy., N. Y..(Dealers’) 24.00 to 25.00 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh P 19.00 Cast, 1, heavy, N. Y . (Dealers’) 24.00 to 25.00 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo ..... 17.00 to 18.00 Come; Tie. 2, CR ccscccescce 26.00 to 27.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ..... 17.50 to 18.00 1RON MILL USE Cast, No. 1, Pittsburgh ......... 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy melting steel, Cleveland - 23.50 to 24.00  Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland ..... 26.00 Cast, No. 1, St. Louis R. R..... 20.00 to 20.50 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati 19.00 to 19.50 Busheling, No. a senesen 15.00 to 16.00 Malleable, Cincinnati ........... 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy melting steel, east a - 17.00t0 19.00  Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh . 18.00 to 19.00 Malleable, Cleveland ............ 80.00 
Heavy melting steel, N. Y...... (Dealers’) 14.00 Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati ..... 18.50 to 19.00 Malleable, Buffalo .............. 22.00 to 23.00 
Heavy melting steel, St = .-» 18.50to 19.00  Busheling, No. : a 18.00 to 18.75 Malleable, Pittsburgh ........... 22.00 to 23.00 
Heavy melting steel, Birmingham .. 16.00 to 18.00 Busheling, No. 2, Chicago ....... 14.00 to 15.00 Malleable, Bast, Pa............. nominal 
Baled sheets, Cleveland ......... 26.00 to 26.50 Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis ..... 19.00 to 19.50 Malleable, > Mise<éioe nominal 
Baled sheets, Pittsburgh ........ 17.00 to 18.00 (Cast borings, New York (Dealers’) 10.00 Malleable, railroad, Chicago ..... 17.50 to 18.00 
Baled sheets, Chicago ...+++ 17.00to 18.00 (Cast borings, eastern Pa. ....... 14.00 to 15.00 Malleable, agricultural, Chicago .. 15.00 to 16.00 
Knuckles, couplers, Chicago....... 22.00 to 23.00 Cast borings, Buffalo ............ 14.00 to 15.00 Malleable, railroad, St. Louis..... 16.00 to 16.50 
en co —, &. Louis..... 19.00to0 19.50 (Cast borings, Cleveland ......... 16.00 to 16.50 Malleable, agricultural, St. Louis.. 14.00 to 14.50 
Aw phos. steel, Buffalo 21.00 to 22.00 (Cast borings, Cincinnati ......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Low phos. steel, Pittsburgh ...... 28.00 to 29.00 Cast borings, Pittsburgh ......... 12.00 to 13.00 MISCELLANEOUS USES 
Low phos. crops, eastern Pa.. 29.00 Cast borings, Birmingham ..,.... 15.00 to 16.00 Boiler punchings, Chicago........ 26.50 to 27.00 
Low phos. guaranteed FE. Pa 26.50 (Cast borings, Chicago .......... 12.00 to 13.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, Pitts. 22.00 to 23.00 
Shoveling steel, Chicago ......... 16.00 to 17.00 Cast borings, St. Louis.......... 13.00 to 13.50 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, Chi. 19.50 to 20.00 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis ....... 17.00 to 17.50 City wrought, long, N. Y..(Deal’r) 20.00 to 21.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, E. Pa. 22.00 to 24.00 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland...... 26.00 to 26.50 Cut forge, Chicago.............. 18.50 to 19.00  Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, St. L. 21.00 to 21.50 
Steel rails, short, Chicago ....... 21.00 to 21.50 Forge No. 1, eastern Pa......... 17.00 to 19.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or over, Cleve.. 29.00 to 29.50 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis...... 19.00 to 19.50 Forge flashings, large, Cleveland. . 25.00 ferelling rafls, long, Birmingham. 37.50 to 38.50 
Steel rails, old, Birmingham ..... 23.00 to 24.00 Forge flashings, small, Cleveland... 25.50 to 26.50 Locomotive tires, Chicago ........ 28.00 to 29.00 
Stove plate, Chicago............. Grate bars, Buffala..........--+-> .00 to 28:00 Locomotive tires, St. Louis....... 21.00 to 21.50 








